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INTRODUCTION. 


Afi Tor JjIkh It belongs to the same period in Shako- 
Jpeare's life as Much Ado About Not In no and Twelfth Nttjhf , 
and was wiitlon somewhere between 11)98 , and lhoo. 
.probably in l.VJS). Its source, so fai as it is derived, is 
j Lodge’s novel^ ftmilind or Euphwtf Uotdi n Js*jw% or 
'.pfSsrbty^mie drama founded on that novel Tint the 
'borrowing iiom Lodge consists chieHy m inciderjjs and 
jna nics, the characterization being entirely ttlndte^aro’s, 


jsnd J agu es, tlie Clow n^ and Audrey his own crea- 


tions. 


* Ail old knight, Sir. Rowland de Roys, dies, leaving 
Ibehind liim three sons, Oliver , Jaquos, and Orlando : and 
by Ins will entrusts to the cldcsFRie care and education 

If 1 




his two younger brothers. In the case of the former 


,>f these two, Oliver obeys his father’s behests; but the 
latter, towards whom he has without cause conceived a 
violent hatred, he treats with every indignity, associating 
(Mm with his menials and refusing him all proper educa- 
tion. As Orlando grows to manhood, his spirit robots 
ijigainst the long-endured injustice, and in the opening 
scene he demands of his brother the inheritance be- 
queathed him by his father, with liberty to seek his 
'fortune in the world, A violent quarrel is the result, and 


Dati' of Piny 
imrt sfmicti « 
not 


Outlue of 
RUy 

4* * ; 
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Orlando seizing 01ivei*by the throat, compels him to listen 
to the Just reproaches with which he brands his uih( 
brotherly conduct. Cowed by this unexpected rebellious 
against his authority, Oliver determined to get rid of hie* 
brother by treachery A ready means, as he thinks, is 
to be found in secretly encouraging Orlando in a desire* 
he has formed to take part in a wrestling match to be 
held the next day at the neighbouring* court of a Duke 
who has usurped the title and possessions of an elder 
brother. At this tournament Charles, the Duke’s cham- 
pion wrestler, engages to meet all comers , and, as it 
happens, hearing that Orlando proposes to enter the 
lists, now presents himself lie tore Oliver, urging him to 
dissuade his brother from so rasli an encountei So far 
fiom listening to the wrestlci’s suggestion, Oliver freely 
discloses to him that he would be onl} too glad if his 
brother got his neck broken for his pains When, the 
next day, the wrestling is going forward, but before 
Orlando has entered to challenge Charles, we are intro- 
duced to Ros a lind, daughter of the banished Duke, and 
Celia, daughter of the usurping brother. To them, 
heated on the lawn before the ducal palace, there comes 
an old courtier, Monsieur Le Beau, with the news tln$ 
the contests are to be transfer! ed to the spot they now 
occupy, and after some hesitation they determine t<3» 
remain and witness the result On the appearance <£ 
Orlando as challenger, Rosalind and Celia, attracted ljy w 
his youth and bearing, endeavour by every mentis *to dis- 
suade him from so hazardous a venture. Orlando, how- 
ever, though much flattered by their interest in him, de- 
clines to withdraw from his challenge. The wrestling 
therefore proceeds, and to the astonishment of all 0 \ 
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lamlo throws Charles so heavily that he has to be carried 
away half dead Upon being questioned by the Duke, 

' Orlando declares himself to be the son of Sir Rowland do 
Boys ,This fact’ gives him a further interest in Rosa- 
lind’s eyes, Sir Rowland having been one of her father’s 
dearest friends , and, after a fashion common in the days 
of chivalry, she now rewards. his prowess by the gift of a 
chain ’from her own neck. Shortly after the wiostling/ 
the usurping Duke, who, when expelling Id’s brother, had 
^ detained Rosalind as a companion for Ins daughter, sud- 
denly determines to banish her also on the pretence of 
her being a traitor On hearing tins Celia resolves to 
accompany Rosalind in her exile, and they at once make 
preparations for their flight, Rosalind disguising herself 
as a young forester, while Celia assumes the character of 
a rustic maiden. They also persuade the eourl Clown, 
who is devoted to Celia, to follow their fortunes, and 
*dunng the night make their escape with the intention of 
seeking the banished Duke who, followed in Ins exile by 
many of Ins old courtiers, is now in the forest of Arden 
leading a life of careless freedom, and “fleeting the time” 
in various healthy pastimes. Meanwhile Orlando, -his 
brother being stirred to still greater malignity by the 
failure of his stratagem,— abandons bis home, and as 
chance has it, wanders in the same direction After a 
time he falls in with Rosalind and Celia, whom their dis- 
guise prevents him from recognizing. Rosalind’s image, 
however, in his heart, for at first eight he had fallen in 
love with her, while his comeliness, courage, and modesty 
had inspired her wi!h a like passion. Little suspecting 
who his companions are, lie in his wretchedness confides 
to Rosalind the secret of his hopeless love. 8he, deter- 
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mined to test the reality of his devotion, pretends to 
know how to cure his disease, his “quotidian of love,” as 
she terms it, and to have successfullj r trrated one suffer- 
ing in a similar way. Her treatment of that $ase she 
describes as follows ■ “ lie was to imagine me his love, 
his mistress , and* 1 sot him every day to woo me : aA 
which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve, 
be effeminate, changeable, longing and liking , $>roud, 
fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full 
of smiles ; for every passion something and for no 
passion truly anything, as boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour : would now like him, 
now loathe him ; then entertain him, then forswear him; 
now weep for him, then spit at him , that I drave my 
suitor from his mad humour of love to a loving humour 
of madness ; which was, to forswear the full stream of the 
world and to live in a nook merely monastic. And thus 
1 cured him ; and this way will I take upon me to wash 
your liver as clean as a sound sheep's heart, that there 
shall not be one spot of love inJt,” Though protesting 
that he does not wish to be cured, Orlando undertakes to 
follow her course of treatment, and tho next day she 
pretends to experiment upon him with her healing arj. 
Iu the midst of this her first endeavour, Orlando has to 
leave her in order to attend upon the banished Duke 
whose service he has entered since coming to tho forest, 
but promises to return in two hours. The two hours 
pass by, but no Orlando appears. A little l^fcer, how- 
ever, Olive r, — who, driven from his home by the usurp- 
ing Dufie on tho pretext that he fiad been privy to the 
flight of Rosalind ami Celia, has wandered out into the 
forest, and while asleep has been saved by his brother 
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from the attack of a lioness, — comes on the scene to 
explain that Orlando’s failure to keep his engagement 
with Rosalind is due to the wounds lie has received in 
the, encounter/ At this news Rosalind goes off into a 
swoon. ' Recovering from this, and anxious to keep up 
her assumed character, she pretends to have been counter- 
feiting faintness; but Celia, who of course knows the 
truth , of the matter, will not allow Oliver to leave them 
until Rosalind has been got safely homo to their cottage 
in the forest. Brief as his acquaintance! with Celia has 
been, it is long enough for him to fall desperately in love 
with her On rejoining Orlando he confesses the sudden 
passion he has conceived for the country maiden, as lie 
supposes her to be, and declares his intention, if she will 
marry him, to “ live and die a shepherd ” for her sake, 
making over all his possessions to the brother whose 
return for his cruel treatment was to save his life. Or- 
lando and Rosalind, Oliver and Celia, are not, however, 
the only characters in the play whose hearts have been 
“ cleft with the blind bowboy’s butt shaft.” Others are 
To uchstone, the Cloven / who, accompanying Rosalind 
and Celia to the^teest, has become enamoured of a 
rustic beauty and coquette, named A udrey ; Sjlvius , a 
bhepherd, devoted to Phefafo a shepherdess, whcTm^ier 
turn is captivated byKosalind under her guise of a 
young forester. To bring them all together in marriage 
is to be Rosalind’s achievement. Satisfied that Orlando’s 
love for herself is as genuine as hers for him, she obtains 
from tho Duke, her father, a promise that if she can pro- 
duce Rosalind, he \yill give her to Orlando, and exacting 
from Phcbc an engagement that if she (Phebe) refuses.to 
marry her (Rosalind) she will accept Silvius as her 
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husband, she undertakes that on the morrow Orlando 
shall have his Rosalind, Silvius his Phebe, and that ip 
company with Oliver and Celia, Touchstone and Audrey, 
they shall all be married in the presence of the Duke. 
Accordingly on the moirow, discarding her disguise, she 
appears in her o\\n character and gives herself to Or~ t 
lando, while Phebe, discovering the delusion under which 
she had been, keeps her word to take Silvius, ai^l the 
fourfold marriage is celebrated beneath the forest trees 
The ceremony is scarcely over when the second son of 
Sir Rowland de Boys appears on the scene to announce 
that the usurping Duke, surrendering his dukedom and 
restoring to the banished lords and to Oliver the lands 
he had confiscated from them, has resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life in religious seclusion The rightful 
Djlke then returns, with his daughter and niece and 
their respective husbands, to resume his proper position, 
and the play comes to an end in general joy. 

Of all Shakespeare’s comedies none other is so alto- 
gether bright, joyous, and sunny. In the Merchant of 
Venice a broad vein of gloom rims throughout the play, 
and it is not till the very close that our doubts and fears 
are resolved into happiness : in Twe lfth Viola’s 
grief for her lost brother lies heavy on her young life , 4 
while the Duke’s love for Olivia is tragic in its intensity : 
the mirth and brilliant repartee of M uch sld a&re darkened 
by the terrible cloud of Claudio's mistake : A Midsummer 
NhjMs Dream is of too fantastic and airy a tlSTufe to 
count as a comedy of real life. In As Yo u Li ke I t, for 
the keen and not seldom caustic sallies wETclTso readily 
spring to Beatrice’s lips we have in Rosalind ’s pleasantry 
and badinage a wit that, no less sparTclrngTis throughout 
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informed with tenderness, and for the somewhat boisterous 
merriment of Sir Toby and his companions the quaint 
humour of Tou chston e and the fanciful melancholy of 
Jaques. But aljpvo' all the life of open-air enjoyment, 
the freedom fiom carking care and selfish ambition which 
make the Duko’s exile less a grievance than a happy 
release from the artificiality of court life, the bright fun 
to wtych Rosalind’s disguise gives birth, the diverting 
entanglements of rustic love, the glad chorus of the 
forester Amiens’ blithe songs, the foastings beneath the 
greenwood tree,— these have a charm unique of their 
kind. Moreover, As You Like It “is through and 
through an English comedy, on English soil, in English 
air, beneath English oaks ; and it will ho loved and 
admired, cherished and appreciated, by English men as 
loilg as an English word is uttered by an English tongue 
Nowhere else on the habitable globe could its scene 
have been laid but in England, nowhere else but in 
Sherrod Forest has the golden age, in popular belief, 
revisited the earth, and there alone of all the earth a 
merry band could, and* did, fleet the time carelessly 
England is the home of As You Like It, with all its 
visions of the Forest of Arden and heavenly Rosalind ; 
out let it remain there ; never let it cross * the narrow 
seas’ No Forest of Arden, ‘rocking on i£s towery 
top" all throats that gurgle sweet,’ is to he found 
in the length and breadth of Germany and France, 
and without a Forest of Arden there can he no Rosa- 
lind” . * 

By no other pen* than Shakespeare’s could there be The principt 
painted a picture of such lov^ such arch humour 
* Fumes*, Preface to New Variorum Shakes [ware, p vii, 
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and sprightly frankness, suc h tender ness of heart coupled 
yiUl 80 fnl1 a measure 'of ma3ml y 

modesty set off by a daring disregard of what mere con- 
vention haljQWS or pmdery decrees, a^psl^iljty so delb 
caje, an intellect so swift andTfeen As behold by us at 
first, tiosalind is still grieving for her banished father. 
Fondly loved by lior cousin, who would, were it possible, 
make up to her for all she has lost, her thoughts <$nnot 
but recui to him who has been stripped of his dukedom 
and torn from herself. She will not, however, indulge 
in selfish regrets, but yields to her cousin’s tender re 
monstrances, and as from behind a summer cloud her 
natural vivacity brightens out into sunny Hashes of 
merriment, which yet give token of the grief she masks. 
The incident of the wrestling which quickly follows 
diverts her thoughts from herself into sympathy with the 
luckless Orlando. For, attracted as she no doubt is by 
his comeliness and manly bearing, it is his description of 
his l qy that first touches her generous heart. To 

one so ' “ .&&»&»,” her good-will is 

instinctively due. And as she witnesses his prowess, as 
she learns who he is, and marks the proud affection with 
which ho kindles at the Duke’s disparagement of his 
father, a warmer feeling creeps into her bosom. Banishod 
almost immediately afterwards she has need of all her 
courage Yet it is not for herself but for her cousin that 
tiffat courage must be kept up. For the devoted affection 
which shared her exile she must and does nerve herself 
to make a return in tender solicitude and protection of 
u the weakor vessel ” , while now that she is away from 
the depressing artificiality of court life and from scenes 
"which daily reminded her of an absent father, she seems 
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at once to recover the j oyous sprigh tliness that was hers 
by nature. Yet her h e an ' 1 s not wit h out its burden. As 
tru^.in her case as in Phebe’s “that saw of might,” 
“ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? ” And 
with the conviction of this comes also the conviction that 
hope is not for her. In her former life she was separated 
by birth and rank from one of Orlando’s fortunes ; in ‘her 
new life jphe has not even the prospect of ever seeing him 
again. What bright amazement, then, when she finds* 
flie verses to her own name hung upon the trees, what 
-rapture when to her beating heart comes the news of 
Celia’s discovery of the author » In the eager dialogue 
to which this gives rise the fei vency of her love disdains 
’all disguise : and soon under the device of curing Or* 
lundo’s malady, she has the delightful experience of read- 
ing his lieait without betraying her own. Yet so com- 
pletely has she now yielded to her love that the effort to 
hgld m her feelings is well-nigh beyond her power. If 
she tortures her lover by hiding her identity, no less 
does she torture herself ; and to one less diffident than 

Orlando even the delicious \Vit behind which she shelters 
» 

herself would scarcely have veiled the joy bubbling up in 
her heart and threatening to find utterance on her 
tongue. Against the news of his being wounded the 
restraint she lias put upon herself is no longer proof. 
For all her mannish garb, the woman will be out and 
she falls to the ground in a heavy swoon. The necessity 
for disguise, however, is not much longer needed. All 
doubts as <!o the worthiness of Orlando’s love have 
ceased, and she needs 4 only her father’s, permission to 
give herself where her heart has been so wholly given. 
Yet that her happiness may be complete she needs that 
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those around her should share in it. Silvius, of whom 
she had said- - 

“ Alas, poor Bhepherd ! searching of thy wound 4 
I have by bard adventure f 01111$ mine own,” 

must have his long-disdainful Phobe; Touchstone, the 
faithful attendant upon her escapade, be rewarded with 
the' homely Audrey of his choice; above all her well- 
loved cousin, the cousin who so fondly worships her, is 
so ontirely contented to be eclipsed by her more brilliant 
fascinations, and has so unhesitatingly sacrificed eveij- 
thing for her, — must, as she hopes, find in the now\ 
changed Oliver one as worthy of the love so lavishly 
bestowed upon him as she is well assured Orlando will 
prove to herself. 

Coiia Though somewhat thrown into the shade by her cousin’s 
greater brilliancy of wit, or at all events more abundant 
vivacity, Celia possesses in rich degree almost every 
feminine charm that the most exacting could require. 
Shrinking from all display and all prominence of situa- 
tion, she yet shows when alone with Rosalind that she is 
gifted with no ordinary qttickness of intelligence, and 
that that intelligence has suffered nothing tor want of 
cultivation. Nor of the stronger characteristics, such as 
decision, firmness, endurance, has she any lack. Bound 
to her cousin by an infinite sympathy, she makes that 
cousin’s wrongs her own. Not for an instant does she 
hesitate betwoen an unjust father and the object of his 
injustice. She cannot even understand how Rosalind 
should suppose hesitation possible. The sacrifice is great, 
the risks she runs are great; hut to her self-sacrifice 
- * comos as a thing too ordinary to count as a merit, to her 

no risk can weigh aught in the balance against desertion 
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of the best beloved of her life. If under physical stress 
her Jess daring spirit craves comfort and support, she in 
her <turn can miiyster like relief when depression and 
anxiety call for it. 'Sorrow, one feels, can hardly touch 
her except through Rosalind : when it is well with the 
idol of her generous enthusiasm, earth and heaven seem 
to smile. In those bright moments she sparkles with 
gleeful, roguish, banter ; she lets tty swift shafts of rail- 
lery welcomed by her who is their mark, diverting sombre 
tftought, inspiring a responsive blitheness of heart. 

Orlando may exclaim “ how bitter a tiling it is to look 
into happiness through another man’s eyes 1 ” but no 
^shadow of envy at another’s joy can enter into the con- 
ception of Celia as she beholds Rosalind worshipped with 
unmeasured devotion It is as natural tq her to see 
her cousin in all things preferred before her as it is to 
keep herself in the background a listener to the sprightly 
flw of jest and repartee in which she, had she so willed, 
might well have borno her part. If grace of person went 
far towards kindling in Oliver’s breast a love so sudden 
and so intense, we may feel sure that he also instinctively 
beheld in her character a womanly tenderness, a grace 
and purity of soul, that stirred to its depths all that was 
noble in his nature, and enforced upon him that deter- 
mination to a worthier life which his brother’s chivalrous 
hazard had already aroused. 

The Duke is a philosopher whose philosophy has been The Duke, 
perfected in the school of bitter experience and yet lacks 
all bitterness of taste. He can descant on “ the uses of 
adversity/* but his periods ring with the sincerity of 
belief, and his actions are in unison with his professions. 

Stripped of his power, and robbed of his well-loved and 
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only child, he yet finds solace in the loyal companionship 
of those who, once his courtiers, prefer exilo with thoir 
old master to the good things of life ^t the hand of an 
usurping brother. The loss of his dukedojn, indeed, 
evidently counts for little. Like Prospero lie probably 
owes it to the stnail store he put upon possession and to 
a love of things higher than pomp and pride of place. 
Like Prospero he is ready when fortune so wills it to 
resume his own; but ho does so, wc feel, not without a 
lingering regret that his days of peaceful contontmeft^ 
are at an end. Such satisfaction as the recovery of* £tate % 
brings with it rests mainly on the power afforded him of 
rewarding those who followed his fallen fortunes, and of rf) 
handing down his dukedom to one who has proved him- 
self worthy to be the husband of his peerless daughter. 
Courteous to all, equable in temperament, with a ready 
sense of humour, a keen perception of what is unreal, 
and a genuine scorn for everything vicious, ho is* a 
gentloman first and a duke afterwards. 

Orlando Though his soul hates nothing more than ” Orlando, 
Oliver is obliged to admit to himself, “ yet Jie 's gentle ; 
never schooled, and yet learned ; full of noble device , 
of all sorts enchantingly beloved ; and indeed so ipuch 
in the heart of the world, and especially of my own 
people, who best know him, that I am altogether mis- 
prised.” This testimony enforced by an unwilling con- 
science is amply corroborated by its subject's every act. 
Chivalrous generosity, a sincere diffidence as to his ofrn 
merits, and great tenderness of heart stand out conspicu- 
ous marks of a character formhd under circumstances 
that might have excused their very opposites. The high 
spirit which has yet so patiently brooked the cruelest 
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injustice at the hands of one from whpm he might natu- 
rally expect all loving care aud interest, resents at length 
a slavery that has become intolerable, hut resents it 
without l^pcour, nay, even with a forbearance from such 
bitterness of reproach as insult addod to tyranny might 
justly have provoked. Forced at last* to abandon the 
home of his fathers, and but for the devotion of an old 
servant 'o wander forth not only an outcast but a beggar, 
he yet retains such loyalty of affection tlial when later 
f/n retribution is in his power, scarcely for a moment 
4loes he hesitate to imperil his life to save that of his 
would-be murdorous brother. Towards his faithful old 
servant his tenderness is almost womanly ; towards 
Rosalind his attitude that of unaffected diffidence. 

To so priceless a boon as her love who is he that he 
should aspire ? Ills youth, his coimdiness, courage, and 
prowess, he rates at nothing; and though offoring all 
the devotion due to a being of a higher sphere, “’twove 
all one that.” he ‘‘should love a bright particular star, 
and think to wed it.” Of her who is “ the quintessence 
of every sprite,” he can “ but live and die her slave ” 

If in point of intellect and wit he is not the equal of his 
bright goddess, she will find in his manly nature a ster- 
ling complement to her brilliant endowments ; while the 
position he is now called upon to fill will develop that 
self-reliance which his brother’s cruelty vainly sought to 
crush, and give scope to the larger aims hitherto denied 
him. 

W ith his easy-going philosophy Touchstone is thoroughly Touchstone 
at home in a play whose very title tells of debonair 
enjoyment. Though used to the atmosphere of a court * 
and to a life of privileged enjoyment, his fund of natural 
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cheerfulness adaptf itself to the privations and annoy- 
ances that banishment have brought upon him. Like 
the fool in Lear he is moreover endowed with something 
nobler than meie good humour. To Celia his devotion 
is no less and no loss unhesitating than that of his 
brother of the cap and bells to the outraged king. Bub- 
bling over with quaint fun and drollery, he is equally at 
his ease when encountering the affected Jaquts, when 
affectionately teasing Rosalind, when mystifying the 
simple Corin, William, and Audrey. If his on n account 
of his earlier days is not to be accepted with implicit^ 
confidence, it is plain that he is not only a man of gTeat 
moth or- wit, but one of large and well-digested experience. 
Ills pithy sayings have nothing random about them; as 
the Duke says, “ He use* his folly like a stalking horse 
and under the presentation of that he shoots his wit ” 
right to the very heart of the matter. Though m his 
whimsical choice of the homely Audrey he may seem 
be indulging his love of humour, we may be quite sure 
that, he knew what he wanted, and that his acting was 
not like his speaking mainly 'foi cffoct. 

Jaquos. Whatever the cause of Ins melancholy, Jaques tells us 
he is in love with it. From the Duke’s remarks on his 
past life we may perhaps gather that something akin to 
remorse for a not very creditablo career has soured a 
temperament never very healthy or well* balanced As 

bo the cha racter of his melancho ly, it is neither that of 
the scholar, nor of the musician, nor of the courtier, the 
soldjer, lawyer, lady, or lover, but “it is a melancholy of 
mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects ; and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, which, by often rumination, wraps me in a 
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most humorous sadness.” In spite of his professions, we 
may take leave to doubt whether his satisfaction at this 
result of his experiences is as genuine as he would have 
us believe* It seems, indeed, as though that satisfaction 
was less in the melancholy itself than in its furnishing 
hiifi with a gaib under winch his ill humour may have 
free play. For, if not actively malignant, his melan- 
choly betrays itself chieHy m girding at tlioordei of 
t hings in gener al. The suffoimgs of the w oiukIcA elcor 
foe made tlie text for a homily on the heartlossness of 
/mankind be they of whatevci station or manner of life. 
Out of a song, however merry, he can “ suck melancholy, 
as a weasel sucks eggs'*; yet when Amiens supplies this 
stimulant to his epicurean taste, it diaws nothing from 
lum but thanks so churlish as to be worse than none at 
all, an ill-mannered avowal of dislike to the Duke’s 
society, a cynical epigram upon the folly of his fellow 
men, and a resolution to go to sleep if he can, or if lie 
cannot, “to rail against all the ^irst-boiji , Jigypt 
From Touchstone’s moralizing lie extracts food for loidly 
disdain, whilo at the same' time ho envies the Fool’s 
license of speech and would himself have like privilege 
to “ blow on” whom he pleases. Meeting Orlando, he 
assumes his self-conferred rdlo of general censor, hut 
retires discomfited fiom the combat on which he has 
rushed. Though offering to give away Audrey in mat- 
riage to Touchstone, he cannot let slip the opportunity 
of asserting his wisdom by a lecture upon the sin medi 
tated in an irregular ceremony. In his encounter with 
Rosalind the self-satisfaction with which he describes the 
supenority and eclectic chaiaeter of his own precious * 

melancholy, is met by witty ridicule of his alfectationJ 

€ 
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and he is only too glad of an excuse to take himself 
beyond the range of her ready artillery. The foresters* 
rejdicmg over their booty gives him an opening fq;r a 
gibe at the Duke and for a sneer at .their sinking. The 
genera] wedding he salutes with contempt, but takes 
nothing from his patronizing endeavour to maJco Touch- 
stone show his paces. Finally, his condescension bewrays 
itself in a benedictoiy farewell to the various characters 
of the play, though he must needs season his complacent 
“ Bless ye, my children,” with a waspish fleer at Touch- 
stone. The coxcombry of wisdom, sentimentality, •aiulN 
self-consciousness in which he pranks himself is redeemed 
by no generous action; his “often rumination” has no 
outcome in the shape of reality ; the experience he boasts 
only makes him maudlin, “and,” as Rosalind pithily 
sums it up, “ to travel for it too 1 ” 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Duke, living in banishment 

Frederick, his hrothei, anil iiHiupcr of his dominions. 

Amiens, \ j ou | s attending on the banished duke 
M)V es, i h 

Lb Read, a com tier attending upon Fredciuk 
Charles, wiestlcr to Fiedernk. 

Oliver, \ 

***** Jaques, Isons of Sir Rowland do Roys 
Orlando, J 

Ai>am, \ servnnlR to Oliver. 

Dennis, f 

Touchstone, a down. 

Sir Oliver M vrteyt, a mi.it 

(W,N - ] bhuphmls 

SiLVirs, f 

William, a country fellow, in love with Audrey. 

A person lcprenentiug Hymen. 


Rosalind, daughter to the banished duke. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick, 

Pheue, a shepherdess. 

Audrey, a country wench. 


Lords, pages, and attendants, &c. 

Scene : Ohrcr's house ; Dvkc Frederick's court , and the 
Fan *>r of Art ft n. 
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A(T I. 

Scfxf I Orchard of Oijvkii’h hamu* 

Knlcr OuFjANTxi and Adam 

Orl Ah 1 remember, Adam, it was u|«m tins fashion- ho 
bequeathed me by will but poor a thousand ft owns, ami, as 
thou say out., charged my hrothoi, on his blessing, to bleed mo 
well : and there begins my sadness. My hi other .Taqucrt lie 
keeps at school, and lepnit speaks goldonh of his piotit . fot 
my pa 1 1, he keeps me lustually at hone*, 01 , In speak mine 
])topeily, stays me hern at home mikept , for rail you that 
keeping for a gentleman 0>f my hiith, that difieis not fiom 
the stalling of an ox l His hoise.s aie hied bettei ; for, 
besides that they aie fair with their feeding, they aie taught, 
their manage, and to that end rideis dearly lined but I, bis 
brother, gain nothing under lum but. growth , for the which 
his animals on his dunghills are as much bound to him as f. 
Besides this nothing that he so plentifully gives me, the 
something that nature gave me Ills countenance seems to 
take from me he lets me feed with his hinds, bars me the 
place a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines my 
gentility with my education This is it, Adam, that grieves 
me ; and the spirit of my father, which I think is within me, 
begins to mutiny against this servitude ; I will no longer 
<B 3 
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endure it, though vet f t know no wist* remedy how to avoid 
it 22 

Yundci t omort mv m.istvi, \ our brother 

Orl. CJo apart, Adam, and thou shalt heal liow lu* will 
shake me up. 

Fnter Ouvku. 

<>1i Now, sir 1 what make you here '* 

Orl. Nothing I am not taught to make any thing. 

Oh What mar you then, sir'? 

Orl Marry, sir, ] am helping you to mar that whieh (Jo<l 
made, n ]>oor mrwoithy hrotliei of youis, with idleness 30 

Ofi Mairv, hu, he bettci employed, and be naught awhile. 

Orl Shall f keep jour liogs ami eat husks with I hem y 
What prodigal poition have I spent, that I should mine to 
such penury } 

Oh. Know you whole ym aie, sir'? 

Orl. O, sir, veiy well heie m \ oui’ orelmul. 

OU Know you befote whom, sn l 

Orl Ay, better than him 1 am before knows me T know* 
you are my eldest hrotliei ; and, m the gentle condition of 
blood, > ou should so know me. The courtesy of nations 
allows you my bettei, in that you aid the first-born , but the 
same tradition takes not aw a) my blood, weie there twenty 
brothers betwixt us . 1 ha\e as nunh of mv fathei in me as 
you ; albeit, I confess, your coming before me is nearer to Ins 
levcrence. 

Oli. What, boy ! 

Orl, Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in tins. 

Oil Wilt thou lay Kinds on me, villain ( 48 

Orl I am no villain ; I am the youngest son of Sir How- 
land de Boys ; he was mv father, and lie is thrice a yillain 
that says such a father begot villains, Wert thou not my 
byother, I would not take this hand from tin throat till this 
qthcr had pulled out thy tongue for sa)ing so* thou hast 
railed on thyself. 
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Adam Sweet masters, be pah wit : fm your falher’s 
lomembiraiK e, Ik* at areoid. 

, Oh. Let mo go, 1 sa\ • » r )7 

(hi I will not. till 1 pie. we a oil shall hear me. My 
bdhef (harmed you hi his will to gi\e me good education urn 
ha\e trained me liked peasant, obscuring and hiding fn»m me 
all gentleman-like (piahtn-s The spit il of lin fathei glows 
stiong in mo, and I will no longei eiiduie it * therefoie 
alAiw me smli exeu ise*. as mav lx ionic a gentleman, oj‘ gne 
me the j>ooi allotteiv m\ father left me by testament; with 
that I will go buy my fm tunes. 

01 i. And what wilt thou do '* beg, when that is spent? 
Well, sir, get )on in l will not long be troubled with you , 
you siiall have some pait of your will I pia\ a oil, ha\e me 
Or/. I will no furthoi oflend 3 on tlian becomes me for my 
good. 70 

Oti (let von with him, 3 on old dog 

Adam Is ‘old dog’ my reward J M<»4 tine, J ha\e lost 
mv teeth in your seiviee God Ik* wuth my old master ! he 
would not have spoke siuh a w r uid. 

LA’ vrvnt Orlando and Adam 
Oh Is it even so / begin you to glow upon me? I will 
physio your rankness, and yet give no thousand crowns 
ueitlici. Holla, Dennis 1 

Enter Dknms. 

Den. Calls y r oui woiship ? 

Oh. Was not Charles, the duke's wrest lei, here to speak 
with me ,f 80 

Drn. So please you, he is here at the dooi and importunes 
ace ess to you. 

Oii. (’all liim 111. \E< it Dennis .] Twill be a good way ; 
and to-morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Ciiahlfs. 

( 'ha Good morrow to your worship. 
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0//. Good Monsimt (/harles, what's the now news at the 
now court, ? 

C/e/. There’s no news at the court, sir, Imt the old news 
that is, the ol<l duke is 1 mushed by his younger hmthei the 
new duke; and tlnee o* four loving lords have put Yheni- 
selves into volmituiy exile with him, whose lands and 
revenues enrich the new duke , therefore he gnes them 
good leave to w^ndei 93 

Oh. < \m you tell if iJosahnd, the fluke’s daughtei , * lie 
banished with hei fath* r '* 

('ha (>, no ; for llieduki’s daughter, hei cousin, so loves 
her, being e\er fiom then cradles hied togelhci, that she 
would have followed hei exile, ox have died to stay behind 
her She is at the court, aixl no less beloved of her uncle 
than his own daughter ; and never two ladies loved as they 
do. 101 

Oh. \fhere will the old duke live t 

('ha. They say In* is already in the forest of Ai den, and a 
many mein men with him ; and there they live like the old 
.Robin Hood of England they say many young gentlemen 
flock to him every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as they 
did in the golden world. 

Oh. What, you wrestle io-mnrrotv hefoie the new duke ? 

Via Marrv, do 1, sir ; and I came to acquaint, you with a 
mattei. i um given, sir, secretly to understand that your 
younger brother Orlando hath a disposition to come in 
disguised against me to try a fall To-morrow, sir, I wrestle 
for my credit ; and he that escapes me without some broken 
limb shall at quit him well. Your brother is but young and 
tender ; and, for your love, I would be loath to foil him, as I 
must, for my own honour, if he come in . therefore, out of my 
love to you, I came lnther to acquaint you withal, that either 
you might alay him from Iris intendment or brook sucli dis- 
grace well as lie shall ran into, in that it is a thing of his own 
sc&ueh and altogothci against my will. 120 

, OH Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which thou 
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shall find I will most kindly mpute , T had myself notice of 
my brother’s purpose herein and have by undeihand means 
t laboured to dissuade him from it, but he is rcHohfte. I ’ll 
tell thee, Chailep it is the stubbornest young fellow of 
France, full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man’s 
good paits, a secret and villauous contuver against me his 
natui.il brother * therefore use thy dist return ; I had as lief 
tliou didst break his neck as liis finger An^j thon weit best 
i,A w t; for if thou dost him any slight displace 01 if lie do 
not miuhtilv giare himself on thee, he will piaitise against 
thee bv poison, ejihap thee In some tiea<heions dev ice and 
never leave lliee till he hath ta’en thy life by some mdiml 
means or other ; for, T assure thee, ami almost with tcai’R I 
speak it, there is not one so young and so villauous this day 
living. I speak but brotherly of him , but should I an- 
atomize him to thee as lie is, I must blush and weep and 
thou must look pale and wondei. 

Chit, f am heartily glad I tame hither to you If he come 
to-morrow. I’ll give him Iith pavmeut: if over lie go alone 
again, I'll never wrestle for prize more • and so God keep 
your worship 1 1 12 

Oli Farewell, good Ohailes [ Exit Charh**.'] Now will I 
stir this gamester • T hopV 1 shall see an end of Imn , for my 
eoul, vet I know not why, hates nothing moic than he. Yet 
he’s gentle, never schooled and yet learned, full of noble 
device, of all sorts enehantingly beloved, and indeed so much 
in the heart of the world, and especially of my own people, 
who best know him, that I am altogether iniBpmcd : but it 
shall not be so long ; this wrestler shall clear all : nothing 
remains but that I kindle the boy thither ; which now I ’ll 
go about. [ Exit. 152 
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Scesf. II. Lawn before the Duke’s } mince 

Enter Tislia and Rosalind. 

, Cel. I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet mv coz, be merrv 
Ron. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am unstress of ; 
and would you vet I weie merrier ,f Unless you could tenth 
me to forget a banished f.ithci, you must not learn me how to 
lemcniber any extraordmaiy pleasure " 

Cel. Herein I see thou Invest me not with the full weight 
that I love thee If iu\ uncle, thy banished father, had 
banished thy uuelo, the duke my father, so thou lmdst been 
still with me, I could ha\e taught my love to take tliy father 
for mine . so wouldst thou, if the tiuth of thy love to me 
were so righteously tempered as mine is to thee 11 

Roe. Well, I ill forget the condition of my estate, to 
rejoice m yours. 

Cel. You know my father hath no child but I, nor none is 
like to ha\e and, truly, when lie dies, thou slialt he his heir, 
for what he hath taken away from tliy father peiforce, I will 
render thee again in affection ; by mine honour, I will , and 
when I break that oath, let me turn monster thoiefore, my 
sweet Rose, my deal Rose, be meny. 

Ron From henceforth I will, coz, and devise s^rts.’ Let 
me see ; what think you of fall mg in love ? * 21 

< W. Marry, I prithee, do, to make sport withal . but love 
uo man in good earnest ; nor no further in spoit neither than 
with safety of a pure blush thou mayst in honour come off 
again. 

Res What shall be our sport, then ? 

Cel . Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune from 
her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be bestowed equally. 

Ron. I would we could do so, for her benefits are mightily 
misplaced, and the bountiful blind woman doth most mis- 
take in her gifts to women 31 

(W. Tis true ; for those that she makes fair she scarce 
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makes honest, auc I those that she m^kes honest she makes 
very j 11 -favoured ly 

, Jti>* Nav, now thou gocst fioni Fortune's ofliee to Nature's 
Foitune reigns in gifts of the worW, not m the lineaments of 
Nature 

I/nlcc TowiifmaK 

< W No t when Nature hath made a fair < icatme, may she 
nol*l»Y Fortune fall into the fire { Though Nntnie hath 
gi\en us wit to flout at Foitune, hath not Foitune sent in 
this fool to cut off the argument f 4] 

Roh. Indeed, there is Fortune too liaid foi Nature, when 
Foitune nukes Nature’s natural the cutter oif of Natmc’s 
wit 

Cel. Fei adventure this is not Fortune’s woik neither, hut 
Nature’s ; who perceiving our natmal wits too dull to leason 
of such goddesses, hath sent this natural for our whet- 
stone ; for always the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of 
the wits. How now, wit 1 whither wandci you * 

Touch Mistress, von must come away to your father. GO 
Cel. Were you made the niesHcngei ? 

Touch. No, by mine honour, but I was bid to come for \ on. 
Ron Where learned voir that oath, fool f 
Touch. Of a ceitain knight that swore by las lionoui th<*\ 
were good pancakes and sworo by his honour the mustard 
was naught now I’ll stand to it, the jumeakes were naught 
and the mustard was good, and yet w r as not the knight for- 
sworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your know- 
ledge ? 60 

Ron. Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Tonck. Stand you both forth now : stroke your chins, and 
sw T car by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel By our beards, if we had them, thou art , 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were ; but if you 
swear by tliat iliat is not, you are not foi sworn . no more 
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was this knight, hw wing hv his honour, for he never had 
any ; or if he had, he had sworn it awa> before ever he saw 
those pancakes or that mustard 

Cel. Prithee, who is’tiliat thou meanest? 70 

7 our/i. One that old Frederick, your father, loves 
Cel. My father’s love is enough to honour him enough ' 
speak no more of him ; you ’ll be whip]>ed for taxation one of 
these days. 

7\ntck. Tin* more pit\, that fools may not speak w'isely 
wli.'it wise men do foolishly. 

Cel. By my troth, thou sajent true ; f«u since tlie little wit 
that fools have was silenced, the litlle fooleiy that wise men 
have makes a great allow Hole comes Monsieui la* Beau 
Roe. Witli Ins mouth full of news 80 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young* 
lias. Then shall wo be newR-oraiuincd. 

Cel. All the better ; we shall be the more maiketable. 

Inter Le Beau. 

Bon jour, Monsieur Le Beau : wdiat’s the news ? 

Le Bean. Fair princess, yon have lost much good sport 
Cel. Sport ’ of what colour * 

Le Bean What colour, madam 1 how shall I answer you ‘l 
Boa As wit and fortune will. 

Tonek Or as the Destinies decree. 

Cel. Well said : that was laid oil with a trowel 9l> 

7 ouch. Nay, if I keep noj my rank,— 

Bob. Thou losest thy old smell. 

Le Beau, You amaze me, ladies : I would have told you of 
goal wrestling, winch you have lost the sight of. 

Rob. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning ; and, if it yilease 
your ladyships, yon may see the end for the best is yet to 
do ; and here, where you are, they are coming to perform it 
Cel. Well, the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau . There comes an old man and his three sons, — 
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Cel. I could match this liogiiinnig y ith an old tale* 101 

Lo Rea a. Three proper young men, of excellent growth anti 
# piesenc-e. 

fit w With hills on their nocks, ‘Be it known unto all men 
hy thfrse presents ' 

Lc Bonn The eldest of the three wrestled with Diaries, the 
duke’s wrestler ; which Diaries in a moment threw him and 
broke three of his nhs, that tlieie is little hope of hfe in him * 
so fie served the* second, and so the third. Yonder tliev lie , 
the pool old man, their fathei, making su< h pitiful dole over 
them that all the beholders tnki Ins pint with weeping in 

Rox Alas t 

Touch. But what is the sport, inonsieui, that tin* Indus 
liave lost ? 

Lc Beau Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch . Thus men may grow wiser evoiy day it is the 
first time that ever I heard breaking of -libs was spoil foi 
ladies 

Cel Or I, 1 promise thee. 

Ron But is there any else longs to see this broken music m 
his sides? is there yet another dotes upon rib-breaking? 
Shall we see this wrestling, cousin? 122 

Lc Beau . You must, if you stay here ; for hero is the place 
appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready to perform it 

CV. Yonder, sure, they are coming . let xis now a tax and 
see it. 

Flourish Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, Charles, 
and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on : since the youth will not be entreated, 
his own i>enl on lus forwardness. 

R<m. Is yonder the man ? 

Lc Beau. Even he, madam. 130 

Cel. Alas, lie is too young ! yet he looks successfully. , 

Duke F. How now, daughter and cousin ! are yon crept 
hither to see the wrestling ? 
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Ros. Ay, niy liege, sq please yon give ns leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight m it, f can tell you ; 
Ihere is'smh odds in the men. In pity of the challenges 'h 
youtli I would fam dissuade him, hut lie will not he entreated. 
Speak to linn, kulieH ; see if y on can move him. * 

( t'L (Hll him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. L)o so I ’ll not he In . 140 

Le Dean. Mousieui the challenger, the princesses call fm 
y ou. ' * 

Orl. 1 attend them with all inspect and duty. 

Rob, Young man, have you challenged Uhai les the wrestler * 
Orl No, fair princess ; he is the gcneial challenger . I come 
but in, as others do, to try with him the strength of my youth 
(W Young gentleman, your spirits aie too hold for your 
yeais You have seen cruel pioof of this man’s strength * if 
you saw youiself with your eyes or knew youiself with your 
judgement, the feai of y oui adventure would counsel you to a 
more equal entei prise. We pray you, foi your own sake, to 
embrace your own safety and give over tins attempt. 152 
Ros Do, young sir ; your leputation shall not theiefore be 
misprised : we will make it ouv suit to the duke that the 
wrestling might not go forward 

Orl. L beseech you, punish me not with voui haul thoughts ; 
wherein t confess me much guilty, to deny so fair and ex- 
cellent ladies any thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle 
w ishes go with me to my trial . wherein if 1 be foiled, there 
is but one shamed that was never gracious , if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to be so . I shall do my friends no wrong, 
for 1 have none to lament me, the world no injury, for in it I 
have nothing ; only in the world I fill up a place, which may 
be better supplied when I have made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I would it werei.with 
you. 

pel. And mine, to eke out hers, 

Rob. Fare you well : pray heaven I be deceived m you ! 
Cel* Your heart’s desires \>e with yon ! 
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('Itn. Como, where is this young gallant that is so desirous 
to lie with his mother earth ‘t 171 

(hi. Head}, sn , but his will hath in it a mm e, modest 
working. * 

Difbi F You shall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, J warrant} our grace, }ou shall not entreat bun 
to a second, that have so mightily persuaded him fiom a first 
• Or!. You mean to moek me after; \ou should not have 
nitttked me before but come your ways. 

Bos Now Heicules be thy speed, }oung man ! 179 

6V. I would 1 were invisible, to catch the strong fellow b\ 
the leg. [77 icy tmvtfe 

Box, O excellent young mail 1 

(W If 1 had «i thundeiboll tu mine eye, I can tell who 
should down [Shout. Chari?* thrown. 

Dole F No more, no moie. 

fh'l. Yes, I beseech yom grace. I .am not }et well 
bieatlied. 

])vkc F. How dust thou, Charles'* 

Le Bean. He cannot speak, my lord. 189 

J) ole F. Bear him away What is th} T name, young man l 
Or l Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of Sir Rowland 
de Boys. ’ . 

Jhtkfi F. I would thou liadst been son to some man else : 
The world esteem’d thy father honourable, 

But I did find him still miue enemy : 

Thou shouldst have better pleased me with this deed, 

Hadst thou descended from another house. 

But fare thee well j thou art a gallant youth : 

I would thou hadst told me of another father. 

[Excnnt Duke Fred., train , and Le Bean. 
C$1. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 200 

OrL I am more proud to be Sir Rowland’s son, 

His youngest son and would not change that calling, 

To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Bos . My father loved Sir Howland as his soul, 
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And all the world vva;v of my father’s mind 
Had 1 before known this young man Ins son, 

T should have given lum tears unto entreaties, 

Eie he should thus have ventured. 

Cel Gentle cousin, * 

Let us go thank him and encourage him : 

My father’s rough and envious disposition 210 

Sticks me .it heait Sir, you have well deserved . 

If you do keep your promises in love * # 

But justly, as } ou have exceeded promise, 

Your mistress shall bo happy. 

Ros Gentleman, 

f (J him/ him a chain from her neck' 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune, 

That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. 

Shall we go, coz ? 

Cel. Ay. Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

Orl. Can I not say, I thank you ? My better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which here stands up 
Jh but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 220 

Jlos. He (’alls us back my pride fell with my fortunes ; 
I’ll ask him what lie would. Did you call, su ? 

Sir, you have wrestled well and own thrown 
More than >our enemies. 

Cd. Will you go, coz? 

Ros. Have with you. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia 
OrL What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue ? 

I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 

0 poor Orlando, thou art overthrown 1 
Or Charles or something weaker masters thee. 

Re-enter Lbs Beau. 

L < f Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship counsel you 230 
To leave this place. Albeit yon have deserved 
High commendation, true applause and love, 
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Yet, such is now the duke’s condition % 

Th.it he misconstrues all that you lmve done 
m Tly‘ duke is humorous , what he is indeed. 

More suits \ou to conceive than [ to speak of 

( hi l thank you, sir . and, pray you, tell me this ; 

Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wrestling? 

Lc Beau Neither his daughter, if w T e judge In mnnnois , 
I»ut*yet indeed the lower is Ins daughter 241 

The other is daughter to the hantsh’d duke, 

And here detain'd by her usurping uncle, 

To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisteis. 

But I can tell yon that of late this duke 
Hath ta’en displeasure ’gainst Ins gentle niece, 

Grounded upon no oilier argument 

But that the people praise her for her virtues 

Ami pity her for her good fathei’s sake , 2. r >0 

And, on my lift*, his malice ’gainst the lady 

Will suddenly bleak forth. Sir, fare you w T ell 

Hereafter, m a better woild than this, 

1 shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

( hi. I rest much bounden to you : fare you well 

[A hit Lc Beau 

Thus must I from the smoke into the Mnothci ; 

From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother : 

But heavenly Rosalind ! [Exit. 

Scene TIL A room in the palace 
Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cd\» Why, cousin 1 why, Rosalind ! Cupid have merry ! 
not a word ? 

Eos. Not one to throw at a dog. t 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away upon 
curs ; throw some of them at me ; come, lame me with reasons. 
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Ros Then there were two cousins laid up ; when the 
one should be lamed with reasons and the other mad 
without any. 

Cel. liut is all this for your fathei ? ' 9 

Ros. No, some of it is for my father's cliild. (), Umv full 
of briers is this working-day world ! 

Cel. Tliey are but bins, cousin, thrown upon thee m 
holiday foolery - if we walk not in the trodden paths, out 
very petticoats will catch them. ' * 

Ros. 1 could shake them oft* my coat : these burs are in 
my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Ros. I would try, if 1 could cry ‘ 110111 ’ and have him 

Cel. Uorne, come, wiestle with thy affections. 19 

Ro? < ), they take the pint of a bcttei wiestlei than myself ! 

Cel O, a good wish upon you ! you will try in time in 
spite of a fall. But, turning these jests out of service, let 
us talk in good earnest : is it possible, on such a sudden, 
you should fall into so strong a liking with old Sir Row 
land’s youngest hou * 

Ros. The duke my father loved lus father dearly' 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you should Jove his son 
deaily ? By this kind of cha.sc, I should hate him, foi my 
father hated his father dearly ; yet 3 hate not Orlando. 

Ros, No, faith, hate lam not, for my r sake. 30 

Cel Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

Ros . Let mo love hint for that, and do y'ou love him be- 
cause I do. Look, here comes tlie duke. 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger, 

Enter Dgkk Frederick, with Lords. 

< 

Duke F. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste 
Ami get you from our court. 

' Ros. Me, uncle ? 

Duke F. 


You, cousin : 
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Within these ten days if that thou be’ft found 
So near onv public tourt. jus twenty miles, 

Thou diest for it 

/fcw I do beseech your grace, *40 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me 
Jf with myself T hold intelligence 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires. 

If that I do not dream oi be not fi antic, — 

As I do trust I am not™ then, dear uncle, 

Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F Thus do all traitors : 

If their puigation did consist in words, 

They are as innocent as glare itself : 

Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not. 50 

lion Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends, 

Duke F. Thou art thy father’s daughter ; there ’s enough, 
/few. So w r as L when your highness took his dukedom ; 

So was I when \ our highness banish’d him : 

Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 

Wha*» \s that to me ? my father was no traitor * 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 00 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak- 
Duke F. Ay, Celia ; we stay’d her for your sake, 

Else had she with her father ranged along- 
Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 

It was your pleasure and your own remorse : 

I was too young that time to value her ; 

But now 1 know her ; if she be a traitor, 

Why so am I ; we still have slept together, , 

Rose at an instant, learn’d, play'd, eat together, , 

And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno's swans, *T0 

Still we went coupled and inseparable. 
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JUdr F \ She is too ,-yiblIe for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her vei} silence and her patience 
Speak to Ihe people, and they pity her. 

Thou art .v fool : slie robs tliee of thy name ; 

And Hum wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous 
Wh('n she is gone. Then open not thy lips . 

Finn and irrevocable is my doom 

Which I have pass’d upon her ; she is banish’d. 

Cd. Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege 8u 
1 cannot live out of her company. 

lhtke F. You are a fool. You, niece, provide yourself 
If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 

And in the greatness of my word, you die 

[7 font nt Ditlr Frederick and Lortfo 
CeL O my poor Rosalind, whither wilt thou g«>? 

Wilt thou change fa them 'i I will give thee ninu*. 

I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than 1 am 
lias. T have more cause 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Prithee, be cheerful : know’st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish'd me, his daughter 2 

Ros. That he hath not. 90 

Cel. No? hath not? Rosalind ’lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and 1 am one : 

Shall wc be sunder’d ? shall we part, sweet girl 1 
No ; let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 

Whither to go and what to bear with us ; 

And do not soek to take 3 our change upon you, 

To bear your griefs yourself and leave me out ; 

For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 

Say what tliou canst, E ’ll go along with thee. 100 

Ros. Why, whither shall we go ? ' 

* CeL To seek my uncle in the forest of Arden. 

Ron. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth so far * 
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SCENE III*]* 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than^gold. 

Cel I ’ll put myself m jxxir and mean attire 
Aipl with a kind of umbei smirch my face ; 

The like do you*, so shall wo pass along 
And never stir assailants. 

Rm Were it not hotter, 

Because that 1 am moie than common tall, 110 

r I’hat L did suit mo all points like a man? 

% gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A hoar-spear in my hand , and -m my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will — 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside*, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

Cel What shall I call then when thou art a man 
lios. I ’ll Slave no worse a name than Joa e’s own p ige , 
And tlicrefoie look you call me Ganymede • 1^0 

But what will \ ou be call’d ? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state , 

No longer Celia, but Aliena 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we assay’d to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father’s court ! 

WouVl he not be a comfort* to our travel ? 

Cel. He ’ll go along o’er the wide world with me ; 

Leave me alone to woo him. Let ’s away, 

And get our jewels and our wealth together, 

Devise the fittest time and safest way 130 

To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go w e in content 
To liberty and not to banishment. 


[Exctoi t. 
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ACT J L 

Scene I. TVtc Forest of Arden 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens, and tiro or three Lon In, 
like forester's 

Duke 8. Now, my co-mates and brother* in exile, 

Hath uot old custom made this life i»ore*nweet 
Thau tliat of jiaiiitcd pomp l Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 

Here feel we hut the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ diffeienee, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind. 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till 1 shrink with cold, I smile and say 

‘This is no flattery • these aie counsellors 10 

That feelingly peisuadc ino what I am.’ 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel m his head ; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books ni the'rumung brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in every thing. 

I would not change it. 

A ml. Happy is your grace, 

Tliat can translate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 20 

DuJce S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this desert city, 

Should in their own confines with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 

4 First Lord. Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy .Taqnes grieves at that, 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
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TJiaJi dotJi your brother that hath banish'd you. 

To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself 

I >ui steal behind bun as he lay along 30 

1'iijiet* an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had taVn a huit, 

Did come to languish, and indeed, my lord, 

^The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 

That their discharge did stietch Ins leathern eoat 

Almost to bm sting, and the lug round tears 

(Vmrsed one anothei down Ins innocent nose 

In piteous cliase , and thus the hail v fool, 40 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears 

J)utv *V, But what said Jaques 

Did lie not moralize this spectacle ? 

First Lord (), yes, into a thousand similes 
Fust, for Ins weeping into the needless stream , 

‘ Poor deer,’ quoth he ‘thou makest a testament 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much . ’ then, being there alone, 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends, 60 

*’Tis right . ’ quoth he * thus misery doth part 
The flux of company : ’ anon a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him 

And never stays to greet him ; ‘Av,’ quoth Jaques, 

‘Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens : 

'Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?’ 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we ,60 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants and what ’s worse, 

To fright the animals and to kill them up 
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In their assign’d and native dwellmg-plaee. 

Duke S. And did you leave liim in this contemplation ? 

Sec loot'd. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Uptai tin; sobbing deer. t 

Dale S. Show me the place : 

T love to cope him in these sullen fits, 

For then he ’a full of matter. 

First Lord. Ill bring you to him stiaight. [Exeunt. 


Scene Tl. A room hi the palace 

Enter Dckk Frederick, with Lords 

J)uke t\ Can it be possible that no man saw them V 
It cannot be . some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

First Lord. I cannot hear of an\ that did see her. 

The ladies, hei attendants of her chamber 
Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untroasured of their mistress 

Sec. Lord My lord, the roynish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 

Ilihperia, the princess’ gentlewoman, • 10 

Confesses that she secretly o’erhoard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler 

That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 

And she believes, wherever they arc gone, 

That j oath is surely in their company. 

J Duke F. Send to his brother ; fetch that gallant hither ; 

If he bo absent, bring his brother to me ; 

I ’ll make him find him : do this suddenly, 

And let not search and inquisition quail 20 

Tb bring again these foolish runaways. [Exeunt. 
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Scene TIL Before Oliver’s hoit*t\ 

Enter Orlando and Adam, meeting 
Oil. Who’s tlieie l 

Adam What, my young master i O my gentle master ’ 

<) my sweet master ! 0 you memory 

( )f old Sir Rowland 1 why, wllat make you here ! 

*Why are you virtuous f why do people Itao you ? 

Aud wherefore are you gentle, strong and valiant ? 

Why would you l>e so fond to overcome 
The bony priser of the humorous duke ? 

Your praise is come too swiftly home befuie }ou 

Know you not, mastei, to some kind of men 10 

Then graces serve them but as enemies t 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master, 

Are sanctified and holy tiaitors to you. 

O, what a woild is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that beais it- 1 
(hi. Why, what ’s the matter ? 

Adam,. O unhappy youth ! 

Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The. enemy of all your giaces lives : 

Your brother— no, no brother ; yet the son — 

Yet not the son, I will not call him son £0 

Of liun I was about to call his father — 

Hath heard your praises, and tins night, he means 
To burn the lodging where you use to lie 
And you within it . if he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off. 

I overheard him and his practices. 

Thfi is no place ; this house is but a butchery : 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

OrL Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 
Adam. No matter whither, so you come not hero. 30 
Orl, What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food ? 
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Or with a base and boisterous sword enfone 
0 

A thievish living on the common road ? 

This I must do, or know not what to do . 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; * 

I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother 

Adam. But do not so I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty lure I saved under youi father, 

Which T did stoie to be my fostei-mnae 4(f 

When seiviee should m my old limbs lie lame 
And umegarded age in corners thrown : 

Take that, and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, pi evidently eaters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age 1 Here is the gold ; 

All tins 1 give you. Let me be your sen ant • 

Though 1 look old, } ct J am strong and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 50 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Fioaty, but kindly let. me go with you ; 

I ’ll do the service of a younger man ‘ 

In all your business and necessities. 

Orl 0 good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 

Thou art not for the fashion of those times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion, 60 

And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with thee. 

But, poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree, 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

Thit come thy ways ; we '11 go along together, 

And ere we have thy vouthful wages spent, 

i 
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We ’ll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on, and 1 will follow thee, 

To tlie last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 70 

From seventeen years till now almost fom score 
Here lived I, but now live here no more 
At se\cntecn yoarH many their fortunes seek ; 

Hut at fourscore it is too late a week . 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
^Than to die well and not my master’s debtor. [Exeunt. 

Sck n K L V . The Forest of > 1 / den 

/inter 1$usalini> for G anymkde, Cklia fo> Aliena, and 
Touchstone. 

Ron. O Jupiter, how weary are m) spiiits ' 

Tottrh 1 (_<ue not for my spirits, if my legs worn not weary. 
Ros 1 could find m in) heait In disgrart* mv man’s apparel 
and to cry like a woman ; but I must comfort the weakei 
vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show itself courageous 
to petticoat * therefore courage, good Aliena ’ 

Cel I pray you, bear with me ; I cannot go no further. 
Touch. For my ]>art, I had rathei bear with you than bear 
you*; yet I should bear no cross if I did bear you, for I think 
you have no money in your pmse 10 

Rot f. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I ; when 1 
was at home, I was in a bcttei place . but travellers must lie 
content. 

Ros. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. 

Kn ter Cokin a n d Si l 1 v i us. 

book von, who comes here ; a young man and an old in 
lolcmn talk. 

Cor. That is the wav to make her scorn you still. 

Sil. O Gorin, that thou knew’st how I do love her ! 

Cor . I partly guess ; for I have loved ere now. 20 
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fiil. No, Cor in, bring old, thou canst not guess, 

Though m thy ) oath tliou wast as true a lover 
As over sigh’d upon a midnight pillow : 

But if thy love were ever like to mine — 

As sure I think did never man love so — 

How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy f 
Cor. Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 
fit/. 0, thou didst then ue’er love ho heartily ’ 8 

If thou remember’ st not the slightest folly 30 

That, ever love did make thee run into, 

Thou hast not loved * 

Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 

Wearing thy hearer in thy imstiess’ praise, 

Thou hast not. loved * 

Or if tliou Jiast not broke from company 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 

Thou hast not loved. 

0 Pliebe, Phobe, Thebe • [Eat 

Jtos. A las, poor shepherd ! searching of t hv wound, 40 
J have by hard adveutuie found none own. 

Touch. And I mine 1 remember, when L was in love I 
broke my sword upon a stone and 'bid him lake that- for 
coming a-mght. to Jane Smile ; and I remember the kissing 
of her batlet and the cow’s dugs that her pretty chopt hands 
had milked ; and T remember the wooing of a peascod instead 
of her, from whom 1 took two cods and, giving her them 
again, said with weeping tears ‘Wear these for my sake/ 
We that aic true lovers run into strange capers ; but as all is 
mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly. 50 
Ilo8. Thou speakest wiser than thou art ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I shall ne’er be ware of mine own wit ifll I 
break iny shins against it 
Jtos. Jove, Jove » this shepherd’s passion 

* Ih much upon my fashion. 

Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale with me. * 


i 
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CM. I pray }on, one of you question yond man 
If lie for gold will give us any food : 

I faint almost to deatli. 

Touch Holla, you clown ! 

Ron. Peace, fool . lie’s not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls ‘t 00 

T ouch. Your betters, sir. 

Cor. KIse avo they voiy wretched 

Kos. Peace, I say. («ood even to you, friend. 

Cor And to you, gentle sir, and to you all 
Ron. I prithee, shepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 

Bring us where we may rest ourselves ami feed . 

Here's a young maid with travel much oppress'd 
And faints for sueeour. 

Cor. Pair hu, 1 pity her 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 

My foitunoK were more able to relieve hoi ; 70 

But l am shepherd to another man 

And do not shear the fleeces that I graze * 

My master is of churlish disposition 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By, doing deeds of hospital it) ■ 

Besides, his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now, 

By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see, 

And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 80 

Uos. What is he that shall buy Ins flock and pasture ? 

Cor. That young swain that you saw here but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 

*llos. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty. 

Buy thou the cottage, pasture and the flock, 

And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages. I like this place. 

And willingly could waste my time in it. 
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Cor. Assuredly the tiding is to be sold : 

Go with me . if yon like upon report 
The soil; the profit and this kind of life, 

1 will jour very faithful feeder be 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly 

Sc en e V. Th c forest 
Enter Amiens, Jaques, avd others . 

Song. 

Ami. Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come lather, corue lnthei, come hither . 

Here shall he sec 
No enemy 

But w mtei and rough weather 

Jaq. More, moie, 1 prithee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jaques. 10 

Jaq. I thank it More, I pnthee, more. I can sink 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs More, J 
prithee, more. 

Ami My voice is ragged • I know I cannot please you. 

Jvq I do not desire you to please me ; I do desire \ou to 
sing Come, more ; another stanzo . call you ’em stanzos ? 

Ami. What you will, Monsieur Jaques. 

Jc«{. Nay, 1 care not for their names ; they owe me 
nothing. Will you sing t 

Ami: More at your request than to please myself 20 

J tq Well then, if ever I thank any man, X ’ll thank you ; 
but that they call compliment is like the encounter of two 
dog-apes, and when a man thanks me heartily, inethmks I 
have given him a jKnmy and he renders me the beggarly 
thinks. Come, sing ; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 
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Ami. Well, I’ll end the song Sirs, co\er the while , the 
duke will drink under tins tier. lie hath been all this day 
to look you. , 29 

Jaq . And I have been all tins day to avoid him. He is 
too disputable for my comjiany • 1 think of as mail} matters 
as he, but I give heaven thanks and make no boast of them 
Come, warble, come. 

So NO. 

Who doth ambition shun [All toother here 
And loves to live i* the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hithei, come hithei, come hither : 

Here shall he Hee 

No enemy 40 

But winter and rough weathei . ? 

Jaq 1 ’ll give you a verse to this note that I made yester- 
day in despite of my invention. 

Ami And I ’ll sin^it 

Jaq Thus it goes : — 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 

Leaving his wealth and ease, 

A stubborn will to please, 

Duedame, duedame, duedame . 50 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 

And if lie will conic to me 

Ami What’s that ‘ duedame ’ ? 

*fraq. ’Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
I’ll go sleep, if 1 can ; if I cannot, I’ll rail against all the 
first-born of Egypt, 

Ami And I ’ll go seek the duke : his banquet is prepared. 

[ Exeunt severally. 
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Scene VI The forest 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam Dear master, I can go no further ; 0, I die /or 
food! Ileic lie I down, and measme out my grave. Faie- 
wcll, kind master. 

Or/ Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart m thee ? 
Dive a little; comfort a little ; cheer thyself a little. If this * 
uncouth forest yield any thing savage, I will either be food 
for it or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer 
death than thy powers. For my sake l>e comfortable ; hold 
doith awhile at the arm’s end . I will here be with thee 
presently ; and if 1 bring thee not something to eat, I will 
give thee leave to die ; but if thou dies! before 1 come, thou 
art a mocker of my labour. Well said ' thou lookest < heerlv, 
and I’ll be with thee quickly. Yet thou best in the bleak 
air : come, I will bear thee to some shelter ; and thou shalt 
not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this 
deseit ( heerly, good Adam ! \_Exeunt. 


Scene YII Thq forest. 

A table set out. Enter Duke senior, Amiens, and 
Lords like outlaws. 

Duke F. I think ho be transform’d into a beast ; 

For I can no where find him like a man. 

First Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence : 
Here was ho merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke /?. If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. * 

Go, seek him : tell him I would speak with him. 

Enter Jaijues. 

Fint Jjord . He saves my labour by his own approach. 
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J)vl(* S. Why, how now, monsieur 1 what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must vuo your compam ! 10 

What, you look merrily t 

./or/. A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ; a miserable world 1 
As I do live b\ food, I met a fool , 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun. 

And l ail'd on Lady Fortune in’ good terms, 
tii good set terms and v et a motley fool, 

‘Good morrow, fool,’ quoth J ‘No, sir,’ quoth he, 

‘Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me, fortune . ’ 

And then he drew a dial fiom his poke, * ilO 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, ‘ It is ten o’clock 

Thus we may see,' quoth he, ‘liow the world wags : 

Tih but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs atale ’ When 1 did hear 
The motley fool thus moial on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 30 

That fools should be so 'deep-contemplative, 

And I did laugh sans in tei mission 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

0 worthy fool ! Motlej *s the only wear. 

Duke >S y . What fool is this ? 

Jaq . A worthy fool ! One that hath been a courtier, 

And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 

They have the gift to know it : and in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

Aftfer a voyage, lie hath strange places cramm’d 40 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms, 0 that I were a fool l 

1 am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Tliou shalt have one. 
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Jaq. It is my only suit ; 

Provided that you weofl your better judgements 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
Tha,t J am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom f please ; for so fools have ; 

And they that are most galled with my folly, 50 

They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so ? 

The ‘why’ is plain as way to jiaiish church * * 

lie that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth veiy foolishly, although ho smart, 

1 > 11 1 to Seem senseless of the bob : if not, 

The wise mans folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool 

Invest me m my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and 1 will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected wot Id, 00 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S Fie on thee 1 J can tell what thou would st do 

Jaq . What, foi a counter, would 1 do but good ? 

Duke S. Most mischievous foul bin/m chiding sm 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself 
And ail the embossed sores and headed evils, 

That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 

Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 70 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

Till that the wearer’s very means do ebb ? 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I say the city- woman bears 
The cost of princeft on unworthy shoulders ? 

Who can come in and say tliat I mean her, 

Wlien such a one as she such is her neighbour? 

Or what is he of basest function 
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That says his bravery is not on my cost, SO 

Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 

His folly to the mettle of my speech ? , 

There then ; how then ? what then ? ]jot lm* see whemn 
My tfcngue hath wrong’d him if it do him light, 

Then he hath wiong’d himself ; if he be free, 

Why then m\ taxing like a wild-goose flies, 

Unclaim'd of any man Iiut wlio comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with h is sword drawn 


Orl. Foibear, and eat no more 

Jaq Why, I have eat. norte y*>t 

Orl. Nor slialt not, till necessity be served. 

Jaq. Of what kind should this cock come of ? 90 

Bide S Art thou thus holden’d, man, by tliy distress. 

Or else a rude despiser of good manneis, 

That in civility thou seem’st so empty ? 

Orl. You touch'd my vein at liist . the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred 
And know some uurtuVt. Hut forbear, I say : 

He dies that touches any of this fmit 

Till I and my affairs are answered 99 

Jaq. # An you will not he answered with reason, I must die. 
Duke 8. What would you have? Your gentleness shall 
force 

More than your force move us to gentleness 
Orl. I almost die for food ; and let me have it 
Duke fi. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 

Orl. Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you 
. T thought that all things had been savage here ; 

And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. But whate’er you are 
That in this desert inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 1 It) 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
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If over you liave look’d on better days, 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church, 

If over sat at any good man’s feast, 

[f ever from your eyelids wiped a tear 
And know what ’tis to pity and he pitied, 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be • 

In the which hope I blush, and hide lm sword. 

Duke ft. True is it that we have seen liettei days. 

And have with liol\ bell been knoll’d to*ehurch *20 

And sat at. good men’s feasts and wiped our eu*s 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d * 

And therefore sit you down in gentleness 
And take upon command what help we have 
That to your wanting may be minister’d. 

(hi. Then but forbear your food a little while, 

Whiles, like a doe, I go to fiud my fawn 
Ami give it food. There is an old poor man, 

Who after me hath many a weary step 

Limp’d in pure love till he be first sufficed, 130 

Oppress’d with two weak evils, age and hunger, 

J will not touch a bit > 

Duke ft. (Jo find him out, 

And we will nothing waste till ypu‘ return. 

(hi. I thank ye ; and be blest for your good comfort ! 

[Exit. 

Duke 8. Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jtiq. All the world ’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; . . 140 

And one man m his time plays many 1 parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
ftewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whiuing school-boy, with his satchel 
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And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ e> cl now. Then a sohliei, , 

Full &f strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel , 150 

Seeking the bubble leputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. "And then the justice, 

In*faii round belly with good capon lined. 

With e\ es severe and board of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

Ills youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his sin unk shank , and lus big manly voice, lfiO 

Turning again towaid childish treble, pipes 

And whistles m his sound Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful histoiy, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, stftos taste, sans every thing 

lie-enter Orlando with Adam. 

Duke Welcome. Set down your venerable burden 
And let him feed 

Orl. I thank you most for him. 

Adapi So had you need • 

I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke 8 Welcome ; fall to • 1 will not trouble you 1 70 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes. 

•Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 

Song. 

Amt Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
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Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not. seen, 

• Although thy breath he mde. 

t Heigh-ho f sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 

Mont friendship is feigning, most loving mex*e foil} : 180 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou hitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh ' * 

As benefits forgot . 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Huigh-ho I sing, &c. 

Duke S. If that you were the good Sir Howland’s son, 190 
As you have whisper’d faithfully you were, 

Anti as mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn’d and living in your face, 

Be truly welcome hither. I am the duke 

That loved your father * the residue /.** your fortune, 

Go to my cave and tell me Good old man, 

Thou art right welcome as thy master is. 

Support him by the ai m. Give hie your hand, 

And let me all your fortunes understand. f Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. A room in the palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, and Oliver. 

Duke F. Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot |>c : 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 

I should not seek an absent argument 
*()f my revenge, thou present. But look to it : 

Find out thy brother, wheresoe’er he is ; 
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Seek him with candle ; bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 

Thy lands and all things which thou dost call thine , 

Wort#! seizure do wc seize into our hands, 10 

Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother’s month 
Of wliat we think against thee. 

OIL O that your highness knew my heart in this ! 

I*ftever loved my brother m my life! 

Duke F. More villain thou. Well, push him out of doors ; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands : 

Do this expediently and turn him going. [E reuni. 


Scene II. The forest. 

Enter Orlando, with a pnp*r. 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love • 

And thou, thrice crowned queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste tffce, from thy pale sphere above, 

Thy huntress’ name that my full life dotli sway. 

O Rosalind 1 these •trees shall be my books 
And in their barks my thoughts I ’ll character ; 

That every oye which in this forest looks 
Shall see thy virtue witness'd every where. 

Run, run, Orlando ; carve on every tree 

The fair, the chaste and unexprossive she. [Exit. 10 

Enter Gorin and Touchstone. 

• Cor . And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touch- 

stone* 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good 
life ; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is naught. 
In respect that it is solitary, T like it very well ; but in re- 
spect that it is private, it is a very vile life. How, in respect 
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it is in the fields, it pJeaselh me well ; but in respect it is not 
in the eomt, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it 
fits my huniom well , but as there is no more plenty m it, it 
goes much against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, 
shepherd 7 21 

Cor No more but that l know the more one sickens the 
worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants money, means 
and content is without three good friends ; that the property 
of lain is to wet and fire to burn ; that good pasture mak*,j 
fat sheep, and that a great cause of the night is la<.k of the 
sun ; that he that hath learned no wit by nature nor art may 
complain of good breeding or conies of a ^ cry dull kindred. 

Touch . Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast ever in 
court, shepherd ? 30 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Theu thou art damned 
Cor. Nay, I hope. 

Touch. Truly, thou art damned, like an ill- roasted egg all 
on one side. 

Cor For not being at court * Your reason. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast ourt, thou never sawost 
good manners ; if thou never Rawest good manners, then thy 
manuers must be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and sin is 
damnation. Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. * 40 

< 'or. Not a whit, Touchstone . those that are good manners 
at the court are as ridiculous in the country as the behaviour 
of the country is most mockable at the court. You t^ld me 
you salute not at the court, but you kiss your hands : that 
courtesy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were shepherds. 
Touch. Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 

Cor . Why, we are still handling our ewes, and their fells, • 
you know, are greasy, « 

Tomh. Why, do not your courtier's hands sweat? and is 
not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of a 
4nan ? Shallow, shallow". A better instance, I say ; come. 

Cor . Besides, our hands are hard. 52 
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Touf'h. Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shallow again. 
A more sounder instance, come. * 

Cor. And they arc often tarred over with the surgery of 
our sheep ; and would you have us kiss tar? The courtier^ 
hand! are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Most shallow man ! thou wonns-meat, in respect of 
a good piece of flesh indeed 1 Learn of the wise, and pei pend 
civet is of a Laser birth than tar. Mend the instance, shepherd. 
•Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me . T ’ll rest. 61 

Touch . Wilt, thou rest damned ? God help thee, shallow 
man ! God make incision in thee ’ thou ai t raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a tiue labourei . 1 earn that I eat, get that 
I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of 
other men’s good, content with mv harm, and the greatest of 
my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck. Here 
comes young Master Ganymede, my new mistress’s brother. 

Enter Hosalind, irtlh ,* ■?*, r^aduoj 

fit* From the east to western Iiul, 

No jewel is like Rosalind. 70 

Her woim 1 *, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind. 

All the pictures fairest lined 
Are but black to Rosalind. 

Let no face be kept in mind 
But the fair of Rosalind. 

Toyck. I’ll rhyme you so eight years togethei , dinners and 
suppers and sleeping-hours excepted . it is the right butter- 
women’s rank to market. 

Ron. Out, fool ! * 80 

Touch. For a taste : 

If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 

If the cat will after kind, 

So be sure will Rosalind. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind ; 
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Then to cart with Rosalind 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that sweetest rose will find 90 

Must find love’s prick and Rosalind. * 
r [ his in the very false gallop of verses: wh> do yon infect 
youiseJf with them? 

Hot*. Peace, you dull fool * I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Ti nlv, the tree yields bad fiuit - 
Hot, I’ll graff it with you, and then ] shall giutl it with a 
medlar . then it will be the earliest fruit i’ the country , for 
you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's the right 
virtue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have said ; but whether wisely or no, let the 
forest judge. 101 

Enter (Jrli v, with it writing 

Ho* Peace f 

Here comes my sister, reading : stand aside. 

Cel [Heads] 

Why should this a dose**' oe ? 

For it is unpeopled f No 
Tongues I’ll hang on, every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show : 

Some, how bi ief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 

That the stretching of a span ^ 110 

Buckles in his sum of age ; 

Some, of violated vows 
Twixt the souls of friend»and friend : 

But upon the fairest lioughs, 

Or at every sentence end, 

Will 1 Rosalinda write, « 

Teaching all tliat read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 
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Therefore Heaven Nature charged 120 

That one body should 6e fill’d 
With all graces wide-enlarged . 

Nature presently distil I'd 
Helen's cheek, but not her heait, 

Cleopatra's majesty, 

Atalanta’s bettei ]»art, 

Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 

Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was dev ised. 

Of many faces, eyes and hcaits, 13(1 

To have the touches dearest prized. 

Heaven would that she these gifts should have, 
And I to live and die her slave. 

Ros. O most gentle pulpiter * what tedious liouiily of love 
have you wearied \ our parishioners withal, and novel mod 
1 Have patience, good people ’ f 

CeU How now ! hack, friends ! Shepherd, go off a little 
Go with linn, sirrah. 

Touch . Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat , 
though not with bag u**d baggage, yet with scrip and s<rip- 
pago. [Exeunt Corfu and Touchstone. 

Cel . Didst thou hear tliepe verses? 142 

Ros. O, yes, 1 heard them all, and more too ; for some of 
thorn had in them more feet than the verses would bear 
Cel. That’s no matter : the feet might bear the verses. 

Tfoj. Ay, but the feet were lame and could not bear them- 
selves without the Verse and therefore stood lamely in the 
verse. 

Cd. But didst thou hear without wondering how thy name 
should be hanged and carved upon these trees ? lftO 

Rot. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder before 
you came ; for look here what T found on a palm-tree. I was 
never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that 1 was an Irish 
rat, which I can hardly remember. 

. Cel , Trow you who hath done this ? 
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Ros. Is it a man ? 

(H And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck. 
Ulutngg you colour ? 

Ron. J prithee, who ? 159 

<H. O Lord, Loid 1 it is a hard matter for fi lends toi/eet ; 
but mountains may be removed with earthquakes and so en- 
counter. 

Ros. Nay, but who is it ? 

Cel. Is it possible ? . 

Ros , Nay, I prithee now with most petitionary vehemence, 
tell me who it is 

Cel, O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonder- 
ful ! and jet again wonderful, and after that, out of all 
hooping ! 1 69 

Ros. Good my complexion * dost thou think, though I am 
caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my 
disposition? One inch of delay more is a South-sea of dis- 
covery ; T prithee, tell me who is it quickly, and speak apace. 
I would thou couldst stammer, that thou inightst pour this 
concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a 
narrow- mouthed bottle, either too at once, or none at 

all. I prithee, take the cork out of thy mouth that I may 
drink thy tidings. Is he of God’s making ? What maimer 
of man ? Is his head worth a hat, or his ohm worth a*beard ? 
Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 180 

Ros. Why, God will send more, if the man will be thank- 
ful : let me stay the growth of his beard, if thou del^y me 
not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlande*, that tripped up the wrestler’s 
heels and your heart both in an instant. 

Ros. Nay, hut the devil take mocking . sjieak, sail brow 
and true maid. „ 

Cel. V faith, coz, ’tis he. 

Ros. Orlando? 

% Cel. Orlando. 190 

lias. Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet 
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and hose? What did he when thou sawest him? What 
said he ? How looked lie? Whehun went he? What 
makes ho heie? Did lie ask for me? Wheic remains 
he ? IIow parted he with thee ? and when shalt thou see 
him. again ? Answer me in one word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantuan mouth first . tis 
a word too great foi any mouth of this age’s SMe. To say 
ay and no to these particulars is more than to answer in a 
e catechism 200 

Ros But doth he know that 1 am in this forest ami in 
man’s appai el? Looks he as fleshly as he did the day he 
wrestled ? 

Cel. It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the 
propositions of a lover , but take a taste of niv finding him, 
and relish it with good observance. 1 found him under a 
tree, like a dropped agorn 

Ros. It may well be called Jove’s tree, when it drops 
forth such fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 210 

Ros. Proceed 

Cel. There lay lie,' fetched along, like a wounded knight. 

Ros. Though it be pity to see such a sight, it well becomes 
the ground. • 

Cet. Cry ( liolla ’ to thy tongue, I prithee; it curvets un- 
seasonably. He was furnished like a hunter. 

Ros. O, ominous f he conies to kill my heart. 

C^l. I would sing my song without a burden : thou 
bringest me out of tune. 

Ros. Ho you not know I am a woman l when I think, I 
must speak. Sweet, say on, 221 

Cel . You bring me out. Soft ! comes he not here ? 

# Enter Orlando and Jaquks. 

Ros. ’Tis he : slink fry, and note him. 

Jaq. I thank you for your company ; but, good faith*, 1 
had as lief have been myself alone. 
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Chi. And so had I ; but j et, for fashion sake, I thank you 
too for your society . * 

Jaq. (,Jod bo wi’ you . let s meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers 
Jaq, I pray you, mar no more trees with writing lo</o- 
songs in tlicir barks. 231 

(hi. T pray you, mar no moe of my verses with reading 
them ill -favoured !y. 

Jaq. Uosalind is your love’s name '/ - * 

Orl. Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name 

(hi There was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened 

Jaq . What stature is she of ? 

Orl Just as high as my heart. 240 

Jaq You are full of pretty answers Have you not 
been acquainted with goldsmiths* wives, and conned them 
out of rings ? 

Orl . Not so ; but T answer you right painted cloth, from 
whence you have studied your questions. 

Jaq You have a nimble wit • I ’twas made of 

Atalanta’s heels. Will you sit down with me? and we two 
will rail against our mistress the world and all our misery. 

OrL L will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults. 250 

Jaq. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

Orl. *Tis a fault I will not change for your best virtue. 

I am weary of you. ' 

Jaq . By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I 
found you. 

Orl. He is drowned in the brook : look but in, and you 
shall see him. t 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a fool or a cipher. 

Sag. 1*11 tarry no longer with you: farewell, good Sig- 
ma* Love. 261 
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Orl. T am glad of your departure : adieu, good Monsieur 
Melancholy. * [Exit Jaynes 

Ros. [Aside to Celia'] I will speak to him like t a saucy 
lackey and under that habit play the knave with him T>o 
y od* hear, forester? 

OrL Very well • what would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is ’t o’ clock ? 

Orl. You should ask me what time o’ day, theie’s no 
••clock in the forest. 270 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else sigh* 
ing every minute and groaning every hour would detect 
the lazy foot of Time as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of Time? had not that 
been as proper ? 

Ros By no means, sir : Time travels in divers paces with 
divers persons. I’ll tell you who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal and who he 
stands still withal. 

Orl . T prithee, who doth he tnit withal ? 280 

Ros. Marry, lie trots hard with a young maid between 
the contract of her nflirriage and the day it is solemnized : 
if the interim be but a se’nmght, Time’s pace is so hard 
that it seems the length pf seven year. 

Orl . Who ambles Time withal ? 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin and a rich man that 
hath not the gout, for the one sleejis easily because he 
cannot study and the oilier lives merrily because he feels 
no pain, the one lacking the burden of lean and wasteful 
learning, the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious 
penury ; these Time ambles withal. 291 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Mos. With a thief to the gallows, for though he go as 
softly as foot can fall, lie thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl . Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they sleep between 
term and terra and then they perceive not how Time moves. 
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Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ron. With tins shepherdess, i ay sister ; here in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat 300 

Orl. Are you native of this place 'I 

Ron As the cony that you see dwell where she is kimKed. 

Or l Your accent is something liner than you could pui- 
chase in so removed a dwelling. 

Rot. I have heen told so of many : hut indeed an old 
leligious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was m liis* 
youth an inland man ; one that knew courtship too well, 
for then 1 he fell in love I have heard him read many 
lectures against it, and I thank God I am not a woman, to 
he touched with so many giddy offences as he hath generally 
taxed their whole sex withal 311 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils that he 
laid to the charge of women ? 

Ros There were none principal ; they were all like one 
another as half-pence are, every one fault seeming monstrous 
till his fellow-fault came to match it 

Orl. I prithee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No, I will not cast away mf^filiysic but on those 
that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses 
our young plants with carving * Rosalind * on their baiks ; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, all, 
forsooth, deifying the name of Bosalmd : if I could meet 
that fancy-monger, I would give him some good counsel, 
for he seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is so love*ahaked : I pray you, tell me 
your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you ; he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of 
rushes I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orl What were his marks ? 330 

Ros. A lean cheek, which you have not, a blue eye and 
?t&ken, which you have not, an unquestionable spirit, 
which you have not, a beard neglected, which you have 
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not ; but I pardon you for that, for simply your having m 
beard is a younger brothers revenue . then your hose 
should be ungartered, your bonnet unhanded, your .sleeve 
unbuttoned, your shoe untied ami every thing about you 
demonstrating a careless desolation ; but you are no such 
man ; you are rather pomt-devico in your accoutrements as 
loving yourself than seeming the lover of any other. 340 
Orl. Fair youth, T would 1 could make thee believe I love. 
• Ros. Me believe it 1 }ou may as soon make her that you 
love believe it ; winch, I warrant, she is apter to do than to 
confess she does ■ that is one of the poiuts m the which 
women still give the lie to their consciences, lhit, in good 
sooth, are you he that hangs the verses on the trees, wherein 
Rosalind is so admired ? 

Orl . I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Rosa- 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 34i) 

Ros. But are you so much in love as youy rhymes speak '{ 
Orl . Neither rhyme nor reason can express how imuh. 

Ros. Love is merely a madness, and, 1 tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do : and the 
reason why they are new* so punished and cured is, that the 
lunacy is so ordinary that the wlnppers are in love too. 
Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl* Did you ever cure any so ? 357 

Ros. Yes, one, and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his mistress ; and I set him every day to woo 
me : ^at which time would I, beiug but a moonish youth, 
grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing and liking, proud, 
fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles, for every passion something and for no passion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are for the most part 
cattla of this colour ; would now like him, now loathe him ; 
then entertain him, then forswear him ; now weep for lam, 
then spit at him; that I drave my suitor from his mad 
humour of love to a loving humour of madness ; which wasj 
to forswear the full stream of the world and to live ir. a 
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nook merely monastic And thus I cured him ; and this 
way will I take ujion me to wash your liver as clean as a 
sound, sheep's heart, that there shall not be one spot of 
love in’t. 373 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. * 

It os. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind 
and come every day to my cote and woo rue. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will : tell me whcie 
it is. - 

lto$. Go with me to it anti I’ll show it you and by the 
way you shall tell me where m the forest you live. Will 
you go ? 381 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

lion. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. Como, sister, will 
you go ? [Exeunt. 


Scene III. The forest 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey ; Jaques behind. 

if** 

Touch. Como apace, good Audrey : I will fetch up your 
goats, Audrey. And how, Audrey? am I the man yet? 
dotli my simple feature content you ? 

A ud. Your features ! Lord warrant us ! what features? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Jaq. [Aside] O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove 
m a thatched house ! 8 

Touch. When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a 
man’s good wit seconded with the forward child Under-, 
standing, it strikes a- man more dead than a great reckoning 
in a little room. Truly, I would the gods had made thee 
poetical. 

* Aud. I do not know what * poetical ’ is: is it honest in 
deed and word ? is it a true thing ? 
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Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry is the most feign 
in# ; and lovers are given to poetry, and wliat they swear in 
poetry may be said as lovers the) do feign. , 

And. Do you wish then that the gods had made me 
poeticil ? 20 

Touch I do, truly ; fur thou swearcst to me thou art 
honest: now, if thou weit a poet, I might ha\e some hope 
thou didst feign 

m Aud Would you not have me honesty 
Touch. No, Duly, unless thou wort li.ud favoured ; foi 
honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a .since to sugar 
Jaq. [Aside] A material fool ! 

And Well, J am not fair . and therefore l pray the gods 
make me honest. 

Touch. Truly, and to east away honesty upon a foul slut 
were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 31 

And I am not a slut, though I thank the gods 1 am foul 
Touch Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ' slutl ish- 
ness may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, \ will 
marry thee, and to that end I have been with Sir Oliver 
Martext, the vicar of tlVi next, village, who hath promised to 
meet me m this place of the forest and to couple us 
Jaq . \^\side] I would fain see this meeting. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy ’ 39 

Touch. -Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, 
stagger in this attempt ; for here we have no temple but the 
wood,jno assembly but horn -beasts. But what though? 

Courage ! As horns are odious, they are necessary. It is 
said, ‘many a man knows no end of his goods . ’ right ; many 
a man has goes! horns, and knows no end of them. Well, 
that is the dowry of his wife ; Tis none of his own getting. 
Horn#? Even so. Poor men alone i No, no ; tho noblest 
deor hath them as huge as the rascal. Is the single man 
therefore blessed ? No : as a walled town is more worthier 
than a village, so is the forehead of a married man more 
honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor ; and by how 

v 
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touch defence is better than no skill, bv so much is a horn 
more precious than to want. Here comes Sir Oliver, 53 

« 

Enter Sir Oliver Martkxt. 

Sir Oliver Martext, yon are well met : will you despatch us 
here under this tree, or shall we go with you to your chapel ? 
Sir OU. Ts there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. * 

Sir OIL Truly, she must be given, or the marriage is not 
lawful. 

Jaq. [Advancing] Proceed, proceed . I ’ll give her. CO 
Touch. Good even, good master What-y e-call J t . how do 
you, sir ? You are very well met . God hid you for your last, 
comjiany : T am very glad to see you even a toy in hand 
here, sir : nay, pray be covered 
Jaq Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his curb and 
the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires ; and as pigeons 
bill, so wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jaq . And will you, being a nmff of your breeding, be 
married under a bush like a beggar ? Get you to church, 
and have a good priest that can tell you what marriage is : 
this fellow will but join you together as they join wainscot ; 
then one of you will prove a shrunk j>anel and, like green 
timber, warp, warp. 

Touch . [A&ide] I am not in the mind but I were better to 

be married of him than of another : for he is not like to 

* 

marry me well ; and not being well married, it will be a 
good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. 

Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 

Touch . Come, sweet Audrey. 1 80 

farewell, good Master Oliver : not, — 

O sweet Olivet*, 

0 brave Oliver, 

Leave mo not behind thee : 
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but, — 

Wind away, 

Begone, I say, 

I will not to wedding with thee. 

[Exeunt Jayurs, Touchstone and Audrey. 

Ssir OIL *Tis no matter . ne’er a fantastical knave of them 
all shall flout me out of my calling [Exit. 


Scene IY The forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia 

It os. Never talk to me ; I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I prithee ; but yet have the grace to consider that 
teais do not become a man. 

It os. But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel As good cause as one would desire ; therefore weep. 

ltos. His very hair itwf the dissembling coloiu. 

Cel . Something browner than Judas’s: marry, his kisses 
are Judas’s own children. , 

Ros I’ faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel An excellent colour : your chestnut was ever the only 
colour. 1 i 

Ros And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of 
holy &read 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of chaste lips of Diana ; a nun of 
winter’s sisterhood kisses not more religiously ; the very ice 
of chastity is in them. 

/?o* But why did he swear ho would come this morning, 
and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ros. Do you think so ? iO 

Cel. Yes ; I think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse- 
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stealer, but for his verily in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut. 

Hos.*Nq i true in love ? 

. Cel. Yos, when he is in ; but 1 thmk he is not in. 

Ros. Yon have heaid him swear downright he was ' 

Cel. ‘Was’ is not ‘is * besides, the oath of a lover is no 
stronger than tin* word of a tapster ; they are both the con- 
firmer of false leek on mgs He attends here m the forest on 

the duke your father. . SI) 

Roe. I met the duke yesteiday and had much question 
with him ■ he asked me of what parentage T was ; I told 
him, of as good as he j ho he laughed and let me go. lint 
what talk we of fathers, when there is such a man as 
Orlando ? 

Cel. O, that’s a brave man ! he wiites brave verses, speaks 
brave words, swears brave oaths and breaks them bravely, 
quite traverse, athwart the heart of his lover : as a puisnv 
t.ilter, that spurs lus horse hut on one side, breaks his staff 
like a noble goose but all’s brave that youth mounts and 
folly guides. Who comes here ? 41 


Enter ( ’oiiin/ 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft inquired 
After the shepherd that complain’d of love, 

Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 

Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

Cel. Well, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly play’d, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 

Go hence a little and I shall conduct you, 
if, .you will mark it 

O, come, let us remove . 
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The sight of lovers fecdeth those in love. 

Bring us to see this sight, and you shall say 
I ’ll prove a busy actor in then play. [Jfoeunt. 


Scene V. Another part of the forest. 

# Enter Silviub and Pjikhe. 

Eil Sweet Pliebe, do not scorn me ; do not, Phebc ; 

Say that you love me not, but say not so 
In bitterness The common exocutionoi, 

Whose heart the accustom'd Higljt of death makes haul, 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first begs pardon will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops > 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, behind 

Vke. I would not be thy executiouer : 

I fly tliee, for I would hot injure thee 

Thou tell’st me there is murder in mine eye : 10 

’Tis pretty, sure, and very probable, 

That eyes, that are the frail’st and softest filings, 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies, 

Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 

Now^I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 

And if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee : 

Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 

Or if thou canst not, 0, for shame, for shame, 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers ! 

Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 20 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Rome scar of it ; lean but upon a rush, 

The cicatrice and capable impressure 

Thy palm some moment keeps ; hut now mine eyes, 
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Which J have* darted a£ tliee, hurt thee not, 

Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt 
*Sil. O deal Phebe, 

If ever, — as that ever may be near,— 

You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 

Then shall you know the wounds invisible 30 

That love’s keen arrows make. 

Phi ?. Hut till that time 

Come not thou near me and when that time comes, 

Atflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 

As till that time I shall not pity thee. 

Jios And why, I pray you? Who might be join 
mother, 

That you insult, exult, aud all at once, 

Over the wretched ? What though you have some beauty, — 
As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed — 

Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 40 

Why, what means this ? Why do you look on me ? 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work. ’Od’s my little life, 

I tlnnk she meaus to tangle my eyes too ! 

No, faith, proud mistress, hope not after it * 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 

Yo'ir bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

That tan entame my spirits to your worship. 

You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow hei, 

Like foggy south puffing with wind and rain ? 50 

You are a thousand times a properer man 

Than she a woman ■ ’tis such fools as you 

That makes* the world full of il 1-fa v cur’d children : 

’Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 

And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Tlian any of her lineaments can show her. 

But* mistress, know yourself : down ou your knees, 
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And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love : 

For I nmst tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can : you are not for all markets - ^ 60 

Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer . 

Foul As most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. 

So take her to thee, shepherd • Lire you well 

Phe. Sw r eet youth, I pray you, chide a year together . 

I had rather hear you chide than tins man woo. 

* lias. He’s fallen m love with your foulness and hIic’II fall 
in love with my angei. If it be so, as fast as she answers 
thee with frowning looks, I *11 .sauce her with bitter words. 
Why look you so upon me i 

Phe For no ill will I bear you. 70 

lios. I pray you, do uot fall in love with me, 

For I am falsei than vows made m wine . 

Besides, I like you not. If you will know my house, 

’Tis at the tuft of olives here haul by. 

Will you go, sister ? Shopheul, ply her haid. 

Come, sister. Shepherdess, look on him better, 

And be not proud . though all the woild could see, 

None could be so abused in sight as lie 

Come, to our flock. [Kveunt HowUnd, Celt a and C 'or in. 

Phe. ,Dcad shepherd, 'now I find thy saw of might, 80 
1 Who ever loved that loved not at first sight l ’ 

SiL Sweet Pixel >e, — 

Phe. Ha, what say’st thou, Silvius ? 

SiL Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe . Why, T am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

SiL Wherever sorrow is, lelief would be : 

If you Ho sorrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love your sorrow and my grief 
W eis both exfcermined. 

Phe. Thou liast my love : ia not that neighbourly ? 

SiL I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were covetousness. 90 

Silvius, the time was that I hated thee, 
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And ) et it is not that I bear thee love ; 

But since that thou ca^ist talk of love so well, 

Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 

I will enduie, and I ! 11 employ thee too : 

But do not look for fnrthei recompense 
Than thine own gladness that thou art employ'd 
8il. Ho holy and so perfect is inv love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace, 

That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 106 

To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main ha i vest reaps . loose now and then 
A scatter’d smile, and that I ’ll live upon. 

Phe. Know si thou the youth that spoke to me erowhile f 
Sil Not very well, but I have met him oft , 

And lie hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
That the old cal lot once was master of. 

Phe. Thiuk not 1 love him, though I ask for him ; 

'Tis but a peevish boy ; yet he talks well ; 

But what care 1 for words ? yet words do will 110 

When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 

It m a prettv youth ■ uot very proltjw 

But, sure, he \s proud, and vet his pride becomes him . 

Tie'll make a proper man the best^ thing m him 
Is Ills complexion ; and faster than Ins tongue 
Did make offence his eye did lieal it up. 

He is not very tall ; yet for Ins years he ’s tall : 

His leg is but so ho ; and yet ’tis well 
There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty red 120 

Thau that mix’d in his cheek ; 'twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant rod and mingled damask. 

There be some women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, 'would have gone near 
To fall in love with him ; but, for mv part, 

I lave him not nor hate him uot ; and yet 
I Have more cause to hate him than to love him ; 
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For wbat had he to do to chide at me % 

He said mine eyes were black and my hair black ; 

And, now I am remember'd, scorn'd at me ■ * J30 

I marvel why I answer’d not again . 

lint that’s all one ; omittance is uo quittance. 

i'll write to him a very taunting letter, 

And thou shalt bear it * wilt tliou, Silvius ? 

Sil Phcbc, with all my heaa t 

Phe. I ’ll write it straight , 

The matter’s in my head and m my heait . 

I will be bitter with him and passing sluut 

Go with me, Silvius [7 ijcettnt. 


ACT JV 

Sce.nk i The forest. 

Enter Rosalind, (’em a, and Jaques. 

Jaq. J prithee, pretty youth, let me be letter acquainted 
with theje. * • 

Eos. They say you are a melancholy follow. 

Jaq. I am so ; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ros. Those that are in extremity of either are abominable 
fellow^ and betray themselves to every modem censure worse 
than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, ’tis good to be sad anil say nothing. 

Ros. Why then, ’tis good to be a post. 9 

Jaq I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation, nor the musician’s, which is fantastical, nor the 
courtier’s, which is proud, nor the soldier’s, which is ambi- 
tious, nor the lawyer’s, which is politic, nor the lady’s, whiclj 
is nice, nor the lover’s, which is all these : but it is a melan- 
choly* of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted 

% 
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from many objects, awl indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, which, by often rumination wraps me in a most 
li u mortals sad n oss 

' Ros. A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason to 
be sad : I fear you have sold your own lands to see 'other 
men’s ; then, to have seen much anti to have nothing, is to 
have rich eves and poor hands 22 

Jaq Yes, I have gained my experience 

Ros. And your experience makes you sad * 1 had rathet 
have a fool to make me merry than experience to make me 
sad ; and to travel for it too ! 

Enter Orlando 

OH. Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind ! 

Jaq. Nay, then, God be wi* you, an yon talk in blank verso. 

Ros Farewell, Monsieur Traveller look you lisp and wear 
strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own country, be 
out of love with your nativity and almost chide God for 
making you that countenance you are, or I will scarce think 
you have swam m a gondola. [ES'it Jaques ] Why, how 
now, Orlando ! where have you l)een all this while ? You 
a lover! An you serve me such* another trick, never come 
in my sight more. 

Crl. My fair Rosalind, I come witlun an hour of my pro- 
mise. ' 38 

Ros. Break an hour’s promise m love ! He that will^divide 
a minute iuto a thousand parts and break but a part of the 
thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be 
said of him that Cupid hath clapped him o’ the shoulder, but 

1 ’ll warrant him heart- whole. 

OH. Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Ros. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my sight ; 

2 had as lief be wooed of a snail 
* - OH* Of a snail ? 

1 Rob. Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes slowly, he carries 
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Ins house on his head ; a better jointure, I think, than 
you make a woman : besides, he brings his destiny with 
him 5 1 

OrL What '& that ? 

lion. Why, horns. 

OrL Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my Rosalind is virtuous. 

Ros. And 1 am your Rosalind. 

CH. It pleases him to call you so ; but lie hath a Rosalind 
of a better leer than you. 

Ron. Come, woo me, woo me, for now 1 am m a holiday 
humour and like enough to consent. What would you say to 
me now, an I were your very very Rosalind ? 60 

OrL I would kiss before 1 spoke. 

Ros. Nay, you were better speak first, and when you weie 
gravelled for lack of mattei, you might take occasion to kiss. 
Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit ; and for 
lovers lacking — God warn us 1 — matter, the cleanliest shift is 
to kiss. 

OrL How if the kiss be denied ? 

Ros. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins new 
matter. # 69 

OrL Who could lie out, being before his beloved mistress i 

Ros. Marry, that should you, if I were your mistress, or X 
should tlunk my honesty ranker than my wit. 

OrL What, of my suit ? 

Ros Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your suit. 
Am not I your Rosalind ? 

OrL I take some joy to say you are, because I would be 
talking of her. 

Ros. Well in her person I say I will not have you. 

OrL Then in mine own person I die. 79 

RoV. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is almost 
six thousand years old, and in all this time there was not any 
man died m his own person, videlicet, in a love-cause. Troilus 
had his brains dashed out with a Grecian club ; yet he did 
what he could to die before, and he is one of the patterns 
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of love. Leander, ho*, would have lived many a fair year, 
though Heio had turned nun, if it had not been for a hot 
midsummer night ; for, good youth, he went but forth to wash 
him in the Hellespont and being taken with the cramp was 
drowned ■ and the foolish chroniclers of that age found 'ft wan 
* Hero of Sefttos.’ But these are all lies * men have died from 
time to time and worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

Orl. I would not have my right Rosalind of this mind, for, 
I protest, her frown might kill me. * 93 

Ilos. By this hand, it will not kill a fly But come, now [ 
will be your Rosalind in a more commg-on disposition, and 
ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

(h L Then lovo me, Rosalind 

Ilos. Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays and all. 

Orl. Ami wilt thou have me 'l 

Ilos Ay, and twenty such. 100 

Orl. Wlmt sayest thou 1 
llos. Are you not good ? 

Orl T hope so 

Ilos. Why then, can one desire too much of a good thing ? 
Come, sister, you shall be the pnest^uid marry us Give me 
your hand, Orlando. What do you say, sister % 

Orl Tray thee, marry us. * 4 « 

Cel I cannot say the words. 

Ilos You must begin, ‘Will you, Oil&ndo— ’ ’ 109 

Cel. Go to. Will you, Orlando, have to wife this Rosalind ? 
Orl I will 
Ilos. Ay, but when ? 

Orl Why now ; as fast as she can marry us. 

Ilos. Then } ou must say ‘ 1 take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 1 
Orl. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ro$. I might ask you for your commission ; but I dm take 
thee, Orlando, for my husband : there 7 s a girl goes before the 
priest ; and certainly a woman’s thought runs before her 
i actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts ; they are winged. 

0 
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Ros. Now tell me how long yon would have her after you 
have possessed her. 

Orl. For ever and a day * 

Ron. Say *a day/ without the ‘ever.' No, no, Oilando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed * 
maids are May when they are mauls, but the sky changes 
when they are wives I will be more jealous of thee than a 
Barbary cock-pigeon over His hen, more clamorous than a 
parrot against ram, more new-fangled than an ape, more 
giddy in my desires than a monkey : I will weep for nothing, 
like Diana in the fountain, and 1 will do that when you are 
disposed to be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, ami that 
when thou art inclined to sleep. 133 

Orl. But will m} Rosalind do so l 
Ros. By m\ r life, she will do as L do. 

Orl. 0, hut she is wise. 

Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do this* the 
wiser, the waywardcr make the doors upon a woman s \\ it 
and it will out at the casement ; shut that and ’twill out at 
the key-hole ; stop that, ’twill fly with the smoke out at the 
chim ney # 141 

Orl. For these two hours, Rosalind, I will leave thee. 

Ros Alas ! dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours 
Orl. 1 must attend the duke at dinner by two o’clock I 
will be with thee again. 

Ros Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; I knew wluit you 
would gprove : my friends told me as much, and I thought no 
less : that flattering tongue of yours won me : Tin but one 
cast away, and so, come, death 1 Two o’clock is your hour ? 
Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 150 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God mend 
me, ami by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you 
break one jot of your promise or come one minute behind your 
hour, I will think you the most ]>athetical break-promise and* 
the most hollow lover and the most un worth}" of her you call 
Rosalind that may be chosen out of the gross band of the 

% 
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unfaithful ; therefore beware my censure and keep yonv 
promise. 

Orl. *With no less religion than if thou wert indeed my 
Kosalind so adieu. 160 

Ros. Well, Time is the old justice that examines alt such 
offenders, and let Time try . adieu. Y&xit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate . 
we must have your doublet and hose plucked over youi head, 
and show the world what the bird hath done to hei own nest. 

Ros. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didst 
know how many fathom deep I am in love ! Hut it cannot 
be sounded : my affection hath an unknown bottom, like the 
bay of Portugal. 

CeL Or rather, bottomless, that as fast as you pour affection 
in, it runs out. 171 

Ros . No, that same wicked ba»stard of Venus that was 
begot of thought, conceived of spleen and born of madness, 
that blind rascally boy that abuses every one’s eyes because 
his own are out, let him be judge how deep I am in love. 
1*11 tell thee, Aliena, 1 cannot bo out of the sight of Orlando * 
I’ll go find a shadow and sigh till 1?£ coiue. 

Cel. And 4 ’ll sleep. . [Kreunt 


Scents JI. The forest. 

Enter Jaques, Lords, ami Foresters. 

Jaq Which is he that killed the deer ? 

A Lord . Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let’s present him to the duke, like a Roman con- 
queror ; and it would do well to set the deer’s hornR upon his 
head, for a branch of victory. Have you no song, ferester, 
for this purpose ? 

* For. Yes, air. 

Jaq, 8ing it : ’tis no matter how it he in tune, so it make 
noise enough. 

* 
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Song. 

For, What shall he have that kill’d the deer? 10 

His leather skin and horns to wear 
Then Ming hi in homo , 

[ The rest shall bear this burden 
Take thou no scorn to weai the liom ; 

It was a crest eie thou wasl born 

Thy father’s father woie it, 

And thy father bore it . 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. [E.wmt. 

Scene III. The forest. 

Enter Kusalind and Ceija. 

Hos. IIow Ray you now ? Is it not )>ast two o’clock '* and 
here much Orlando ’ 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love and troubled brain, he 
hath ta’en his bow and arrows and is gone forth— to sleep 
Look, who comes here. * 

Enter Silvius 

Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ; 

My gentle Phebe bid me give you this . 

J know not the contents ; but, as I guess 

By the stern brow and waspish action 

Which she did use as Hbe was writing of it, 10 

It bears an angry tenour : pardon me ; 

I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

* It os. Patience herself would startle at this letter 
And pfoy the swaggerer ; bear this, bear all : 

She says I am not fair, that l lack manners ; 

She calls me proud, and that Bhe could not love me, 

Were man as rare as phoenix. ’Od’s my will 1 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
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Why writes she so fcr* me 2 Well, shepherd, well, 

This is a letter of your own devicp. 20 

S/O No, I protest, J know not the contents . 

Phebe dul write it. 

Ros. Come, come, you are a fool r 

And turn'd into the extremity of love. 

I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 

A frees tone -colour’d hand ; I veiily did think 
That her old gloves were on, blit ’Iwas her hands : 

She has a huswife’s hand ; but that 5 s no matter : 

I say she never did invent this letter ; 

This is a man’s invention and his hand. 

Sil. Sure, it is hers. 30 

Ros. Why, ’tis a boisterous and a cruel style, 

A style for challengers ; why, she defies me, 

Like Turk to Christian . women’s gentle biain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention, 

Such Ethiope words, blacker in their effect 

Than in their countenance. Will you hear the letter? 

Sit. So please you, for I never heard it yet ; 

Vet heard too much of Phebe’s criiMty. 

Ros. She Pliebes me * mark how the tyrant writes 

4 ♦ f Reads. 

Art thou god to shepherd turn’d, 40 

That a maiden’s heart hath Imm’d ? 

Can a woman rail thus ? 

SiL Cali you this railing ? 

Ran. [Reads'] 

Why, thy godhead laid apart, 

Warr’st thou with a woman’s heart ? 

Did you ever hear such railing? 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 

That could do no vengeance to me. 

Meaning me a beast. 

If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine, 

0 
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Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild asjject ! 

Whiles you chid me, I did love ; 

How then might your prayers move ! 

He that brings this ]ove to thee 
Little knows this love in me : 

And by lnm seal up thy mind ; 

Whether that thy -youth and kind 

Will the faithful offer take 60 

Of me and all that I can make , 

Or else by lum my love deny, 

And then I’ll study how to die 

Sil. Call you this chiding r t 

Cel Alas, poor shepherd ! 

Eos. Do you pity him ? no, lie deserves no pity. Wilt 
thou love such a woman ? What, to make thee an instru- 
ment and play false strains upon thee 1 not to be endured 1 
Well, go your way to her, for I see love hath made thee a 
tame snake, and say this to her : that if she love me, I charge 
her to love thee ; if she will not, I will never have hei unless 
thou entreat for her. Ifoyou be a true lover, hence, and not 
a word ; for here conies more company. [Exit SUvirn f. 

* Enter Oliver 

Oli. Good morrow, fair ones : pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands • 

A sheep-cote fenced about with olive trees ? 

Cel. West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom : 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream ^ 

Left on your right hand brings you to the placo. 

.But at this hour the house doth keep itself ; 80 

There ’s ^one within. 

OIL If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 

Then should I know you by description ; 

Such garments and such years : * The boy is fair. 

Of female favour, and bestows himself 
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Like a ripe sister ; the woman low 

And browner than her brother.’ Are not you 

The owner of the house I did enquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask’d, to say we are. 

OIL Orlando doth commend him to you both, 90 

And to that youth he calls his Bosaliud 
lie scuds this bloody napkin. Are you he ? 

Jinn. I am : what must we understand by this ? 

Oli. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stain’d. 

Cel , T pray you, tell it. 

OIL When last the young Orlando parted from you 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour, and pacing through the forest, 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fanry, 100 

Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aside, 

And mark what object did present itself . 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd with age 
And high top bald with di v antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o’ergrowrPwith hair, 

Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wraeathed itself, 

Who with her head nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 110 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush’s shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 

When that the sleeping man should stir ; for *tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 

This seen, Orlando did approach the man 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

CeL 0 , 1 have heard him speak of that same brother; ISO 
€ 
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And he did render him the most unnatural 
That lived amongst men. 

, OIL And well he might so do, 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

lion. But, to Orlando : did he leave him there, 

Food to the suck'd and hungry lioness ? 

OH. Twice did he turn his back and purposed so ; 

But kindness, nobler ever than icvenge, 

And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 

Made him give liattle to the lioness, 

Who quickly fell before him . in which hurtling 130 

From miserable slumber I awaked. 

Cel. Are you las brother ? 

Roe. Was ’t you he rescued ? 

Cel. Was’t } r ou that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 

OIL 'Twas I ; but ’tis not 1 : 1 do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing J am. 

Roe. But, for the bloody napkin ? 

OIL By and by. 

When from the fiist to laft betwixt us two 
Tears our recoimtments had most kindly bathed, 

As how I came into that desert place : — 140 

In brief, lie led me to the gentle duke, 

Who gave me fresh array and entertainment. 

Committing me unto my brother’s love ; * 

Who led me instantly unto his cave, 

There stripp’d himself, and here upon his arm 
The lioness had torn some flesh away, 

Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted 
And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 

Brief, I recover’d him, bound up his wound ; 

And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 160 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise, and to give this napkin 
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Dyed in hu blood unto the shepherd youth 
That lie in sport doth rail his Rosalind. [Rosalind siroons. 
Cel. * Why, how now, Ganymede ! sweet Ganymede ’ 

Oli. Many will swoon when they do look on blood 
Cel. There is more in it. Cousin Ganymede ! 

Oli. Look, he recovers 
Ros I would I were at home. 

Cel We’ll lead you thitliei 100 

I pray you, will you take him by the ai m ? 

Oli. Be of good cheer, youth : you a man * you Uuk a 
man’s heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah, a body would think 
this was well counterfeited ! 1 pray you, tell your brother 

how well I counterfeited. Heigh-ho ! 

Oh. This was not counterfeit * there is too great testimony 
in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well then, take a good heart and counterfeit to lie a 
man. 1 71 

Ros. So I do : but, i’faith, I should have been a woman by 
right. 4 

Cel. Come, you look paler and paler • pray \ ou, draw 
homewards. Good sir, go with ira 

Oli. That will I, for I must bear answer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

Ros . I shall ‘devise something : but, I pray you, commend 
my counterfeiting to him. Will you go ? t [Exeunt. 


ACT Y. 

Scene I. The 'forest 

' Enter Touchstone and Audret. 

Tovck. We shall find a time, Audrey ; patience, gentle 
Audrey. 
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Aud. Faith, the priest was good enough, for all the old 
gentleman's saying. 

. Touch . A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, a most vile 
Mai text. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the forest 
la} s clanti bo you. 

Aud Ay, I know who ’tis ; he hath no interest in me in 
the world * here conies the man you mean. J) 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown : by my 
troth, we that have good wits have much to answer for ; we 
shall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Enter William 

Will. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. God ye good even, William. 

Will. And good evcu to you, sir. 

Touch. Good even, gentle friend. (Wei thy head, cover 
tli> head; nay, pnthee, be coveted. How old are you, 
fiieml t 

Will, Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A npe age. Is thy name William ( 20 

Will. William, sir. * 

Touch . A fair name. Wast born i’ the forest here ? 

Will. Ay f sir, I thank God. 

Touch . * Thank God ; 5 a good answer. Ait rich? 

Will. Faith, sir, so so. 

Touch. ‘So so f is good, very good, very excellent good ; 
and yet itj is not ; it is but so so. Art thou wise l 

Will . Ay , sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou sayest well. I do now remember a 
saymg, ‘The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man 
knows himself to be a fool.’ The heathen philosopher, when 
lie had a desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he 
put it into his mouth ; meaning thereby that grapes were 
made to eat and lips to open. You do love this maid ? 34 

Will. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned f 
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WtU. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me : to have, is to have j for it 
is a figure in rhetoric that drink, being poured out of a cup* 
into a glass, by filling the one doth empty the other ; for 
all your writers do consent that ipse is he : now, you are 
not ipse, for I am he. 42 

Will. Which he, sir ? 

Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman. Therefore, 
you clown, abandon, — which is in the vulgar leave, — the 
society,— which in the boorish is company, — of this female, — 
which in the common is woman ; which together is, abandon 
the society of this female, or, clown, thou perishest ; or, to 
thy better understanding, diest ; or, to wit, I kill thee, 
make thee away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty 
into bondage : I will deal in poison with thee, or in bas- 
tinado, or in steel ; I will bandy with thee in faction ; 1 
will o’er- run tliec with policy ; I will kill thee a hundred 
and fifty ways : therefore tremble, and depart. ft 4 

And. Do, good William 

Will. God rest you merry, sir. [Exit. 

Enter Corik. 

• i 

Cor. Our master and unstress seek you ; come, away, 
away ! 

Touch. Trip/ Audrey ! trip, Audrey ! I attend, I attend. 

[Epeunt. 


Scene II. The forest. 

Enter Orlando and Oliver. 

OH, Is T t possible that on so little acquaintance ym should 
like her ? that but seeing you should love her ? and loving 
, woo ? and, wooing, she should grant ? and will you persever 
to enjoy her? 

(M. Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the 
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poverty of her, the small acquaintance, iny sudden wooing, 
nor her siidden consenting ; but say with me, I love Aliena ; 
• say with her that she loves me ; consent with both that we 
may enjoy each other : it shall be to your good ; for my 
father , s*hous6 and all the revenue that was old Sir How- 
land’s will I estate upon you, and here live and die % 
shepherd. ] 2 

Orl. You have my consent. Lot your wedding be to- 
morrow : thither will I invite the duke and all's contented 
followers. Go you and prepare Aliena ; for look you, here 
comes my Rosalind. 

Enter Rosalind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 

OU. And you, fair sister. [Exit. 

Ros, O, my dear Orlando, how it giieves me to see thee 
wear thy heart in a scarf ! . 20 

Orl . It is my arm 

Ros. I thought thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. 

Orl . Wounded it is, hfct with the eyes of a lady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
swoon when he showed ‘me your handkerclier ? 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. O, I know where you are : nay, ’tis true • there was 
never any thing so sudden but the fight <Jf two rams and 
Caesar’s, thrasonical brag of ‘ I came, saw, and overcame : 9 
for your brother and my sister no sooner met but they 
looked, no sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved 
but they sighed, no sooner sighed but they asked one an- 
other the reason, no sooner know the reason but they sought 
the remedy ; and in these degrees have they made a pair 
of stairs to marriage which they will climb incontinent ; 
they are in the very wrath of love and they will together ; 
clubs cannot part them. 

Orl . They dial! be married to-morrow, and I will bid the 
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duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is to 
look into happiness through another man's eyes ! By so 
much tjie more shall t to-morrow be at the height of heart- 
-heaviness, by how much I shall think my brother happy in 
having what he wishes for. * 44 

lto&. Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn for 
Rosalind ? 

Orl. l ean live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weary you then no longer' with idle talking 
Know of me then, for now I speak to some purjjose, that I 
know you are a gentleman of good conceit : 1 speak not 
this that you should bear a good opinion of my knowledge, 
insomuch T say I know you are ; neither do I labour foi a 
greater esteem than may in some little measure draw a 
belief from you, to do yourself good and not to grace me 
Believe then, if you please, that I can do strange things : 
I have, since I was three year old, conversed with a magi- 
cian, most profound in his art and yet not damnable. If 
you do love Rosalind so near tin* heart as your gesture 
dies it out, when your brother marries Aliena, shall you 
marry her . I know into what straits of fortune she is 
driven ; and it is not impossible to me, if it appear not 
inconvenient to you, to set her befoie your eyes tb-morrow 
human as she is and without any danger. 63 

Orl, Speakest thou m sober meanings ? 

Ros. By my life, I do ; which 1 tender dearly, though I 
say I am a magician. Therefore, put you in your best 
army ; bid your friends ; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you shall, and to Rosalind, if you will. 

Enter Smvius and Pbebk. 

Look, here comes a lover of mine and a lover of hers. • 

Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleness, 70 
To show the letter that I writ to you, 

I care not if I have : it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you ; 
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You are there followed by a faithful shepherd ; 

Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

• Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what J tis to love,, 

Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 

And so sAu I for Phelx* 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 80 

Ros. And I for no woman. “ 

Sil. It is to be all made of faith and aeiviee : 

Aud so am T for Phebe. 

Phe. Aud l for Ganymede. 

Orl And I for Rosalind 

Ros And I for no woman 

SiL It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion and all made of wishes, 

All adoration, duty, and observance, 

All humbleness, all jwtience and impatience, DO 

All purity, all trial, all observance ; 

And so am I foi Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

Orl And so am I for Rusal ind 
Ros. And so am I for no woman. 

Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

SiL If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

Orl If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

Ros. Why do you speak too, ‘Why blame Vou me to love 
you?’ 9 100 

Orl. To her that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Ros. Pray you, no more of this ; *tis like the howlmg of 
Irish wolves against the moon, [To £&] I will help you, 
•if I can : [To Phe.] I would love you, if I could. To-morrow 
meet m<* all together. [To Phe .] I will marry you, if ever 
I marry woman, and I ’ll be married to-morrow : [To Orl] 
I will satisfy you, if ever I satisfied man, and you shall be 
married to-morrow : [To I will content you, if what 
pleases you contents you, and you shall be married to- 
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morrow. [7V) OrL] As you love Rosalind, meet: [To SiL] 
as you love Thebe, meet : and as I love no woman, I ’ll 
meet. # So fare you well : I have left you commands. • 

SiL I’ll not fail, if Hive. 113 

Phe Nor I. * 

OrL Nor L [Ercunt. 


Scene III. The forest 
Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch . To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey ; to-morrow 
will we be married. 

And . I do desire it with all my heart ; and I hope it is 
no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman of the world. 
Here como two of the banished duke’s pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

First Page . Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch . By my troth, well met. Come, sit, sit, and a song. 

See. Page . We are for you : sit i#ihe middle 

First Page. Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without hawking 
or spitting or saying we arc hoarpe,* which are th# only pro- 
logues to a bad voice ? 1 L 

Sec. Page . I ’faith, i ’faith ; and both in a tune, like two 
gipsies on a house. 

Song. * 

It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

Tliat o’er the green corn-field did jiass 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding : 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With it hey, and a ho, and a hay nonino, 
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These pretty country folks would lie, 

In spring time, &c. 

This carol they began that hour, * 

m '‘With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

How that a life was but a flower 
In spring time, &c. 

And therefoie take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 

For love is crowned with the prime 30 

In spring time, &c. ’ 

Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though theie was no 
great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable. 

First Page. You are deceived, sir : we kept time, we lost 
not our time 

Touch. By my troth, yes ; [ count it but time lost to heat 
such a foolish song. God be wi* you ; *aml God mend your 
voices! Come, Audrey. f Exeunt. 


Sceje IV. The forest 

Ei\ter Ddke senior, Amiens, Jaqdes, Orlando, 
Oliver, and Celia. 

Puke S* Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? • 

Orl. B I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 

As those that fear they hope, and know they fear. 

Enter Rosalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Ros, Patience once more, whiles our compact is urged * 
You «ay, if I bring in your Rosalind, 

You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 
Ros. And you say, you will have her, when I bring her if*" 
Orl That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 10 
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Ros. You sn\, you ’ll marry me, if I be willing i 
Phe. That will I, should I die the hour after. 

Ros. But if }ou do refuse to marry me, 

You 11 give yourself to this most faithful shepherd ?• 

Phe. So is the bargain 4 

Ros. You say, that you 11 have Phebe, if she will ? 

Sil. Though to have her and death were both one thing. 
Ros. I have promised to make all this matter even. 

Keep you your woid, 0 duke, to give your'daughter , 

You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter . 20 

Keep your word, Phebe, that you 11 marry me, 

Or else refusing me, to wed this shepherd . 

Keep your word, Silvias, that, you 'll marry hei, 

If she refuse me * and fiom hence I go, 

To make these doubts all even. [Evount Rosalind and Celia 
Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd boy 
Some lively touches of im daughters favoui 
Orl. My lord, the first time that I ever saw him 
Methouglit he was a brother to your daughter : 

But, my good lord, this boy is forest-born, 30 

And hath been tutoi’d m the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle, 

Whom he repoi*ts to be a great magician, * 

Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Ent^r Touchstone avd Audrey. 

Jag. There is, sure, another flood toward, and t these 
couples are coming to the ark. Here comes a pair of very 
strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all * 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome : this is the motley- 
minded gentleman that I have so often met in the forest : he 
hath been a courtier, he swears. 41 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my pur- 
^ gjrcion. I have trod a measure *, I have flattered a lady ; I 
have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine enemy ; 
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I have undone three tailors ; I have had four quarrels, and 
like to have fought one. 

Jaq . And how was that ta’en up? 

Touch Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon tho 
seventh cause. 

Jaq How seventh cause ? Good my lord, like this fellow. 

Luke >*\ I like him very well. 51 

Touch. God ’ild you, sir 1 desire you of the like. T press 
in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to 
swear and to foi swear ; according as marriage binds and 
blood bieaks . a poor virgin, ‘sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, 
but mine own ; a poor humour of mine, sir, to take that that 
no man else will : rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a 
poor house ; as your pearl in your foul oyster. 

Luke S. By my faith, he is very swift and sententious. 

Touch. According to the fool’s bolt, sir, and such dulcet 
diseases r 61 

Jaq But, for the seventh cause ; how dul you find the 
quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a he seven times removed . — bear your body 
more seeming, Audrey $ -as thus, sir I did dislike the cut 
of a certain courtier’s beard . he sent me word, if I said lus 
beard wee not cut well, Jie was in the mind it was : this is 
called the Betort Courteous. If I sent him word again ‘it 
vras not well cut, 7 he would send me word, he cut it to please 
himself: this is called the Quip Modest • If again ‘it was 
not well cut/ he disabled my judgement : this is called the 
Beply Churlish. If again ‘ it was not well cut/ he would 
answer, I spake not true : this is called the Beproof Valiant 
If again * it was not well cut/ he would say, I lied : this is 
called the Countercheck Quarrelsome : and so to the Lie 
Circumstantial and the Lie Direct 

Jaq. And how oft did you say hie beard was not well cut? 

Touch. I durst go no further than the Lie Circumstantial, 
nor he durst not give me the Lie Direct ; and so we measui<*tl 
swords and parted. 80 
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Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the 
lie? 

Touch. O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book; as you 
Iiave books for good manners . I will name you the degrees. 
The first, the Retort Courteous ; the second, the Quip 
Modest; the third, the Reply Churlish ; the fourth, the 
Reproof Valiant, the fifth, the Counton heck Quarrelsome; 
the sixth, the Lie with Circumstance; the seventh, the Lie 
Direct. All these you may avoid but the Lie Direct ; and 
you may avoid that too, with an If. I knew when seven 
justices could not take up a quarrel, but when the parties 
were met themselves, one of them thought but of an If, as, 
1 Tf you said so, then I said so ; * and they shook hands and 
swore brothel's. Your If is the only peacemaker ; much 
virtue in If. 

Jaq Is not this a lare fellow, my lord ? he’s as good at 
any thing and yet a fool. 

Duke S. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse aud under 
the presentation of that lie shoots his wit. 

Enter llyMKN, Rosalind, and Celia. 

Still Music. # 

II ym. Then is there mirth in heaven, % 100 

When earthly tilings made even 
Atone together. 

Good dujee, receive thy daughter : 

Hymen from heaven brought her, 

Yea, brought her hither, 

That thou mightst join her hand with liis 
Whose heart within her bosom w, 

Ros. [To duke] To you T give myself, for I am yours, 
f 7b Orl] To you 3 give myself, for I am yours. ^ 

Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my daughter. 

Orl > If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind. Ill 
If sight and shape be true, 

Why then, my love adieu ! 
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lios , I’ll have no father, if yon be not ho *, 

I ’ll have no husband, if you be not he ; 

Nor ne’er wed woman, if you be not she. 

IT ym. Peace, ho ! I liar confusion : 

*»’Tis T must make conclusion 

Of these mont strange events : 

Here’s eight that must take hands 120 

To join in Hymen’s-bands, 

If truth holds true contents. 

You and you no cross shall part : 

You and you are heart in heart : 

You to his love must accord, 

Or have a woman to your lord : 

You and you are sure together, 

As the winter to foul weather. 

Whiles a wed lock -hymn we sing, 

Feed yourselves with questioning ; 130 

That reason wonder may dimmish, 

How thus we met, and these things finish. 

Son a. 

Wedding is g?eat Juno’s crown . 

O blessed bond of board and bed t 
’’Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 

High wedlock then be honoured : 

Honour, high honour and renown, 

To Hymen, god of every town ! * 

Duke IS. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me 1 
Even daughter, welcome, in no less degree. 140 

Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine , 

Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. 

4 Enter Jaques de Boys. 

Jaq. de B. Let me have audience for a word or two : 

I am the second son of old Sir Howland, * 

That bring these tidings to this fair assembly. 
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Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 

Address’d a mighty power ; which were on foot, 
f Tn his own conduct, purposely to take 
Ilis brother here and put him to the sword • « 150 

And to the skirts of this wild wood he came ; 

Where meeting with an old religious man, 

After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world, 

His crown bequeathing to lus banish’d brother, 

And all their lands restored to them again 
That were with him exiled This to be true, 

T do engage my life. 

* /hike K Welcome, young man ; 

Thou offer’st fairly to thy brother’ wedding . 

To ono his lands withheld, and to the other 160 

A land itself at large, a ]>otent dukedom 
First, in this forest let us do those ends 
That here were well begun and well begot : 

And after, every of this happy number 

That have endured shrewd days an£ nights with us 

Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 

According to the measure of their states. t 

Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity 
And fall into our rustic revelry. 

Play, music ! And you, brides and bridegrooms all, 170 
With measure heap’d in joy, to the measures fall. 

Jaq Sir, by your patience. If I heard you rightly, 

The duke hath put on a religious life 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court 1 
Jaq . de R, He hath. 

Jaq. To him will I * out of these con vert i ten t 

There is much matter to be heard and 1 earn’d. 

[To duke] You to your former honour I bequeath ; 

«Wour patience and your virtue well deserves it : 

[To Orl ,] You to a lore that your true faith doth merit : 180 
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[To ()&] You to your land and love and great allies . 

[To &?.] You to a long and well-deserved bed : 

*[To Touch,] And you to wrangling ; for tliy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victuall’d. So, to your pleasures . 

I am foi*other than for dancing measures 
Duke S. Stay, Jaques, stay 

Jaq. To see no pastime I • what you would have I ’ll stay 
to know at your abandon’d cave. [Ent 

Duke 8 Proceed, proceed : we will begin these rites, 

As we do trust they’ll end, in true delights. [-1 dance. 190 


EriLOCHTK. 

Dos It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue , 
but it is no more unhandsome than to see the lord the pro- 
logue. If it be true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue.; yet to good w r ine 
they do use good bushes, and good plays prove the better 
by the help of good epilogues. What a case am I in then, 
that am neither a good epilogue nor cannot insinuate with 
you in the behalf of a gcj>d play * I am not furnished like 
a beggar, therefore to beg will not become me : my way is 
to conjure you ; and I ’ll begin with the women. I charge 
you, 0 women, for the love you bear to men, to like as much 
of this play as please you : and I charge yon, O men, for the 
love you bear to women — as I perceive by jiOiir simpering, 
none of you hates them — that between you and the women 
the play may please. If I were a woman I would kiss as 
many of you as had beards that pleased me, complexions 
that liked me and breaths that I defied not : and, I am sure, 
* as many as have good bean Is or good faces or sweet breaths 
will, for^my kind offer, when I make curtsy, bid me farewell. 

[Exeunt 
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Act I. Scene I. 

Stage Direction. Orchard, garden ; as always in Shake- 
speare ; nowadays a garden of fruit trees. The older form is 
ortgeard , t.e. wort-yard, a yard of worts or vegetables. 

1-4. As I remember . well, according to my recollection this 
is how matters Btood — he left me by will no more than a thousand 
crowns, charging my brother, as lie valued his blessing, to bring 
me up as a son of his should be brought up ; Oilando and Adam 
are continuing a conversation begun before they enter. The 
folios read “it was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will, ’’ 
etc., with no stop after fashion and no nominative case to be- 
queathed or charged ; ( he * was inserted by Malone, ‘ my father’ 
substituted by Wat burton for fashion *, while many editors 
follow the folio, regarding this as ai# instance of tho nominative 
omitted when there could be no doubt what that nominative 
was ; bequeathed, generally, as here, of disposing by will, testa- 
ment, though the A.S. be ewethan meant no more than to say, 
declare ; poor a thousand, by some regarded as a transposition of 
the a&iole (see Abb. § 422) as in A. O. v. 2. 236, “ What poor an 
instrument May do a noble deed f ” by others as a transposition 
of the adjective for the sake of emphasis ; breed, here = bring 
up ; used also by Shakespeare as = beget, and as as feed, e.g. 1. 11, 
below. 

4. and there sadness, and it is at that point (t.e. his failure 
to give me a fitting education) that my grievance begins ; Jaquea, 
probably Shakespeare’s giving us in the same play two characters 
of the same name was a piece of carelessness, “but,” remarks* 
Furness, “ the character itself, a third brother, whatsoever his 
name, was retained, I believe, to meet the requirements of the 
dose of the drama. Perhaps, too, it was to meet those same re- 
quirements that, in the tender treatment of a younger brother by 
Oliver, and in the latter’s capacity to discern the fine traits in 
Orlando's character, we are to de tect the elements of a bet ter 

TST 
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fa feukS, 

nature in Oliver, ft soul of goodness in things evil, which willX 
need but the refilling influence of Celia’s love to work a satisfac- 
tory reformation of his character, and thus go far to obliterate, 
t>v at least to soften, m this charming play ( the one sifiireh ’ 
thctoin, which Swinburne finds in the marriage of Celia and 
Oliver ” «• 

5. keeps, maintains ; goldenly, in terms of highest praise ; ep. 
Mach. i. 7 33, “ I have bought Golden opinions from all sorts of 
people ” . his profit, the learning he haB acquired at school. 

G keeps me home, maintains me as though I deserved 
nothing better than the treatment of a common hind ; with a 
play in the words keeps me at home, of denying him all liberty, 
a sense continued in the words stays . unkept, i.e. obliges me to 
stay at home without any of those advantages and comforts 
which are rightly my due. Oliver not only does nothing for him 
in the way of education and the happiness of a home, but pre- 
vents him from trying to better himself abroad. 

8. differs not from, is in no way better. 

9 axe bred better, receive more care. 

10. fair . feeding, sleek in consequence of being well fed. 

11. their manage, their training; a term especially used of 
horses ; cp H: II. iii. 3. 179, “ Wanting the manw/c of umuly 
jades”; l If. IV. ii 3. 132, “Speak terms of mancuje to thy 
hounding steed ” : and to that hired, and for that purpose 
skilful trainers are hired at great expense 

13. axe as much bound, arc under as gicat an obligation, i.e. 
no obligation at all 

15. his countenance, variously explained as “ the mode of his 
carriage towards me,” “his favour, regard,” “his appearance, 
deportment,” “liis entertainment of me, the style of living 
which he allows me ” 9 

15, 6. seems me, is in the way of taking from me, has 
the tendency to deprive me of . binds, farm labourers. 

1G, 7. bars me ... brother, robs me of that position which 
belongs to me as a brother ; for the omission of the preposition 
before the place or inanimate object with verbs of ablation, see 
Abb. § 198. • * 

17, 8. aud, as much , gentility, and does his best, by the 
manner iff which he brings me up, to undermine those instincts 
that are natural to me as a man of gentle birth. 

19 spirit, high spirit, mettle. 

21, 2. though yet.,. it, though as yet I have discovered no 
remedy by which I may wisely free myself froin it. 


A* 
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25. shake me up, taunt and try to provoke me ; treat me with 
every kind of indignity. 

26. what make you here ? what are you doing here ? with the 
idea implied that he had no business to be there at all. The 
phrase in this sense is frequent in Shakespeare. 

27. I am not thing, eager to attack his brother W giving 
him no proper education, Orlando pretends to take the word 
make m its ordinary sense. 

28. What mar you then 7 the opposition of make and mar was, 
and still is, a very common one. 

29. 30. I am Idleness, the only thing I am marring is my 
own self by the idleness you have forced upon me with the object 
of ruining me. 

31. he naught awhile, a petty malediction. “ It is too much, 
perhaps,” says Gifford on Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair , ii. 1, *be 
curst awhile,’ 41 to say that the words ‘ an hour,* ‘awhile,’ are 
pure expletives, but it is sufficiently apparent, that they have no 
perceptible influence on the exclamations to which they arc 
subjoined. To conclude, he naught , bang'd, curst, etc. with, ov 
without an hoar, a while, wherever found, bear invariably one 
and the same meaning ; they are, in short, petty and familiar 
maledictions, and cannot be better rendered than in the words of 
Warburton — a plague, or a misohief on you ! ” 

33, 4. What prodigal . penury ? what portion have I pro- 
digally wasted that I should be such a beggar as I am* i.e. I 
have not wasted my portion like thef Prodigal Son, and therefore 
do not like him deserve to feed swine. The Prodigal Son in 
Luke, xv. 12-32, having received his portion from his father, 
wasted it with riotous living in d. distant country and at last 
being employed by a citizen of that country was sent “ into his 
fields to feed swine, And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ” ; prodigal, here used pro- 
leptically. * 

38, him, for other examples of him put for he, by attraction to 
whom understood, see Abb. § 208. 

39, 40. In the gentle ... me, your gentle birth should teach you 

in return to recognize me as your brother and to treat me as 
such ; if you had the feelings which might Ire expected of one of 
gentle birth like yourself, you would show by your acts that you 
look upon me as a brother. t 

40, I. The courtesy . . first-born, by the customary deference 
shown among civilized nations to an eldest son you are acknow- 
ledged my superior. 

42. tradition, traditional usage, practice sanctioned by long 
use j cp. H, //. iii. 2. 173, u throw away respect, Tradition* form 
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and ceremonious duty ” • takes blood, does not rob me of being 
the sou of the same father. 

* 42, 3. were there us, i.e and would not rob me even if .there 
were twerity, etc. 

44, 3. albeit reverence, although, T admit, your being my 
senior in age makes you better entitled to the respect due to him ; 
hie reverence has also the idea of the word as used for a title 
of respect ; albeit, although it be. 

46. What, boy ! an exclamation of anger at the irony which he 
sees in Orlando's words 

47. Come, come . this, nonsense, nonsense, older though you 
are in years, in talking as you do you show yourself a child. 

49. villain, Johnson says that Orlando uses the word here 
m its original signification, for a fellow of base extraction. 

52. take this hand, remove this hand (by which he has seized 
his brother by the throat). 

54. railed on thyself, used dishonourable language about your- 
self .by implying that our father could beget villains, and that 
therefore you yourself might be one. 

55, 6. for your , accord, remembering what your father was, 
and that you are his sons, be friends with each other. 

57. Let me go, leave go of me, take your hands from my throat. 

60, 1. obscuring . . qualities, hindering me from fhe acquire- 
ment of all gentleman-like accomplishments by keeping me shut 
up where I had no opportui »ty of witnessing and profiting by the 
example of such accomplishments. 

63. exerejpes, used especially of manly exercises for the 
acquirement of skill and grace in the use of weapons, and for the 
development of physical powers ; cp. K . J. iv. 2. 60, “ Why 
then your fears, should move you to mew up Your tender kins- 
man ... and deny his youth The rich advantage of good exercise 
where Pembroke, in behalf of Arthur, complains of a confinement 
similar to $hat which Orlando resents. 

64. the poor allottery, the email portion, the “ poor a thousand 
crowns" bequeathed him by his father ; for allottery, cp. A. C\ 
ii. 2. 248, “ Octavia is a blessed lottery (i.e. allotment) to 1dm.” 

65. go buy my fortunes, go out into the world and seek my 
fortune, see what career I may carve out for myself. 

67. ge^you In, sc* the house : I will ...you, I am determined 
quickly to rid myself of the worry you cause me. 

68. some ..will, i.e. freedom to take yourself off. Furness 
thinks that in will there may also be a reference to Sir Roland's 
will, testament, the provisions of w r hich Orlando had called upon 
his brother to carry out. 
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69, 70. I will . good, 1 have no wish to offend you any further 
than iu necessary to do so in order to right myself. 

72, .3. Most true, . service, in one sense you may well call me 
1 old dog,’ for I have served you faithfully till now I am well 
worn out and, like a toothless hound, no longer capably of active 
work. 

75. begin you ..me? do you fancy you may safely presume 
upon mo in this way and hope to get the better of me v with a 
reference also to Orlando’s growing to manhood. 

76. your rankness, nc. of growth, i e. insolence, presumption ; 
the metaphor ui grow being carried on. 

77. neither, “for our ‘either’ is in Shakespeai e’s manner, 
after a negative expressed or implied ” (Abb. § 1*28) 

81, 2. importunes . you, urgently desires to lie allowed to 
see you. 

83. ’Twill ... way, of getting rid of Orlando, by suggesting 
to him to wrestle with Charles, the result, as he thinks, being 
certain that he will be killed, or at least badly crippled. 

85. morrow, morning ; the termination of the M.E. mortve 
being changed to -ow. 

86, 7- the new news . . court ? what is the latest news at this 
court which has so lately come mto existence ? said with a sneer. 
Furness dohbts the genuineness of arw? court. “If,” he says, 
“Oliver was aware that there was a ‘new’ court, Charles’s in- 
formation would have been quite^ superfluous, and he would 
scarcely have referred to this banishment as ‘ old news.* More- 
over, iu repeating a question he who is questioned naturally re- 
peats the very words. Charles’s failhre, m the test, to do this 
when he repeats Oliver’s question, not only casts an additional 
suspicion on * neyr,’ as I think, bat also suggested to Lettsom to 
ask 4 Ought we not to resdfe There 's no new news, etc. ? ’ " 
It seems impossible that OHver should be ignorant of the 
banishment of the Duke, and Charles is merely adding such 
items of gossip as he had to give to the one important ana well* 
known fact of the change of government. Lettsom’s insertion 
appears therefore more likely than the omission of new before 

, court. 

92, 3. gives them ... waxuier, is by no means anxious to see 
them return. * 

97-9. that she .. her, that she would have followed her (Rosa- 
lind) had she gone into exile, or would Have died had she (Celia) 
been obliged to stay behind ; to stay, the infinitive used inde- 
finitely * by staying, if staying ; see Abb. $ 350* 

100, I. and never ..do, and never were two ladies so fond 
of each other as tjiese two are* 
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102. Where will live? where m it the intention of the old 
Duke to live ? 

103. the forest of Arden, “a forest of considerable extent in 
•French Inlanders, lying near the Meuse and between Chariemout 
and Rocroy ” . (Malone) 

103, 4.»a many, for other instances of the insertion of a before 
numeral adjectives see Abb. § 87. 

105. Robin Hood, the outlawed Earl of Huntingdon, who. with 
a hand of followers, took up his abode in the forest of Mhciwood. 
There, living on the game they shot, spending their days in the 
practice of archery and other athletic sports, occasionally reliev- 
ing wealthy travellers of their superfluous wealth, but treating 
the jworer ones with kindness apd generous help, they passed 
some years of careless enjoyment and freedom. 

106 fleet the time carelessly, cause the tune to pass quickly in 
their lives so void of all care ; fleet, not clsewheie used by Shake 
speare transitively, though frequently in an intransith e sense. 
For other verbs formed from adjectives, see Abb § 290. 

107. golden world, the days of the golden age ; the age fabled 
by poets, when all was innocence and happiness, when men had 
no need to toil, no temptation to make wars. 

109 Marry, a corruption of (by) Mary, the mother of Christ, 
used to avoid the penalties of the statutes against profane oaths. 

109. 10. a matter, a certain matter ; for other instances of a= 
a certain, see Abb. § 81. 

110. lam given understand, it has beeu privately told me. 

111. a disposition, an inclination, intention ; cp. /?. »/. i. 3. 05, 
“ How stands yonr disposition to be married * ” 

112. to try a fall, to engage in a bout at wrestling; to see 
whether he can throw me in wrestling 

114. shall well, will have to prove himself a skilful wrestler ; 

for shall, in this sense, see Abb. § 315. • 

115. to foil, to defeat, worst ; from 0. F. fouler, to trample on, 
oppress. 

1 16. if he come in, if he should venture to encounter me. 

117. withal, therewith ; for the different senses of withal in 
Shakespeare, see Abb. § 196 

118. 9. or brook .. Into, or not be displeased at such disgrace 
as he ldSy incur, bring upon himself ; in that, seeing that. 

120. search, seeking. 

123. by underhand means, indirectly ; by getting those to 
whose advice he was more likely to listen to argiie him out of his* 
intention. 
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124, resolute, olwtinately determined , 

125, 6. It Is . France, in all France there is not a young 

fellow his equal in obstinacy ; Wright points out that It is is 
here uSed with a contemptuous significance ; of, belonging to : * 
emulator, envier ; so emulation frequently in Shakespeare with a 
bad sense e 

127. parts, endowments, graces, accomplishments. 

128. natural brother, brother according to the course of 
nature, by birth ; perhaps also with the idea of one whom he 
naturally ought to love; ep. Cymb. iii. 3. 107, “ Myself, Bela ri us, 
that am Morgan call’d, They take for natural* father,” i.e. not 
adopted ; the sense of ‘ illegitimate ’ is a later one * use thy 
discretion, act just as you please, do not spare him for my sake • 

I had as lief, I should be as willing ; literally, I should have as 
dear, A. 8. letif, Uof, dear, pleasing. 

129. 30. thou wert to ’t, and you will do well to take care in 
ihe matter, not treat it lightly. For this ungrammatical remnant 
of ancient usage, sec Abb. § 230. 

130. any slight disgrace, i.e. one not sufficient to incapacitate 
him from plotting against you in revenge for his defeat. 

131. grace , thee, win honour at your expense . practise, 
plot ; as very frequently in Shakespeare, 

133. never leave thee, never cease to pursue you with his ani- 
mosity : indirect, underhand, secret. 

13G. but brotherly, with such qualification as my feelings as a 
brother dictate ; not as plainly as I Chould if he were not my 
brother. 

137- anatomize . is, show him to you as he really is ; thor- 
oughly disseet his character and lay it open to your view , 
of. below, ii. 7. 50: must blush, should not be able to avoid 
blushing. 

140. his payment, the chastisement he well deserves : go alone, 
walk without help, sc. of crutches or someone’s arm. 

141, 2. and so ... worship, and with these words I 'take my 
leave, praying that God may, etc. 

144. stir this gamester, incite this venturous young fellow to 
the combat. 

145. than he, for other instances of he for him, see Abb. 

146. never schooled . .learned, one who, though he h&Thad no 
education given him, is yet full of learning. 

147. device, “ conceptions and aims *’ (Wright) ; Of all . be- 
loved, loved by all classes as if there were in him Some charm, 
Spell, which they cannot resist j cp, Cymb. n 6. 167, “ such a 
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holy witch That he enchants societies into him ” ; J. C. i. 2. 132, 
“1 must from this enchanting queen break off,” the queen who has 
like a witch thrown her spells around him. 

147, 8? and indeed world, and indeed so completely* has he 
made his way into the hearts of all men . people, dependants. 

149 misprised, undervalued, despised; cp A. W, iii. 2. 33, 
“By the nuxprmwrj of a maid too vntuous For the contempt of 
empire. ” 

150. shall clear all, may be trusted to set everything to lights, 
remove all obstacles from my path, sc by killing Orlando. (Ip 
W. T. iii. 1. 18, “The violent carriage of it Will clear or end the 
business/* 

151. hut that I, except for me . kindle, mcito ; cp. Mach, i 
3. 121. 

132. go about, set about, busy myself in doing. 


Scene II 

1. sweet my coz, for the transposition of the adjective, sec 
Abb. § 13 ; coz, an affectionate abbreviation of cousm, 

2. 1 show of, I display more mirth tlmn I am really pos- 
sessed of. 

3. and would merrier, and do you desire that T should be 
merrier still ; for the transposition of yet, Furness compares 
11. 146, 7, below, “I come but in” = I but come in. 

4. leant, teach; cp. A. iv. 1. 31, “you leat'n me noble 

thankfulness.” • 

»5. remember, give my mind to; here used for the antithesis 
with forget. 

8. SO, provided that. , 

10. bo wouldst thou, t.e. so would you have taught your love 
to tokebiy father as yours. 

10, 1. if the truth , thee, if your love was as truly and 
genuinely blended into conformity with mine as mine is with 
yours ; if you thoroughly reciprocated my love to you. 

12, 3. to rejoice, in order that I may be able to rejoice. 

14. %ut I, cp. above, i. 1. 145 : nor none, for the double nega- 
tive, see Abb § 406. t 

15. like, likely. 

16. perforce, by forcible means. 

17. to affection, out of the love I bear you. 
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21. what think . love? what do you say to the idea of falling 
in love for the sake of amusement? 

23 good earnest, real earnest. 

,»* *23-5 nor no further . again, and even in sport do not allow 
yourself to be carried so far as not to be able to retreat with 
honour, preserving to yourself the right to blush with maidenly 
modesty, i,e. not having done anything to make you blush with 
a sense of shatnc The idea is that of retreating from a com1»at 
in which, though everything else may have been lost, honour has 
been preserved. 

26. then, i.e. if we are not to play at falling in love 

27, 8 mock equally, by our taunts and sarcasms drive For- 
tune fiom her wheel, by the revolutions of which, and according 
to no settled principle, she allots good and evil to mankind, so that 
henceforth she may distribute her gifts with a regard to men’s 
deserts ; cp //. V. in. 6 33-37, “ Fortune ia painted blind, ..and 
she is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, . that she i« 
turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and variation”; good 
housewife, used either ironically, or possibly m a proleptic sense 
as likely to become a good housewife, •'.<?. a careful dispenser of 
her goods, if deprived of her wheel. 

30. the bountiful blind woman, rich in her gifts which she dis- 
penses so blindly ; Walker, however, thinks we should print and 
pronounce Uindwoman. 

31 In her gifts to, in what she bestows upon. 

33. honest, virtuous, chaste ; so u dif honest,” below v. 3. 4. 

34. iU-favouredly, many editors alter this to 1 ill-favoured ’ ; 
but the affix -ty may perhaps have its original sense, Uke, t.e, of 
an ill-favoured kind. Delius thinks the adveibial form may be 
here used in a double sense ; ‘ Fortune makes them ill-favoured 
and 1 Fortune makes them while she is in a bad frame of mind.' 

36. Fortune . . world, Fortune’s sphere of power is in the dis- 
pensing of worldly gifts, wealth, power, etc. 

38. No? is that so? is it not possible that when Nature* etc. 

39-41. Though Nature ... argument? as a further example of 
my mjgtetion (£.e. that when ... Are), I may point out to you (hat 
though by Nature we are endowed with wit to mock at Fortune, 
Fortune may, and does now, put a stop to our discussion by . 
sending a fool to interrupt us. 

42. too hard for, probably with the double sense of** more 
than h match for ’ ana * too cruel towards.’ 

41. Nature's natural, one who is by nature, by birth, a fool ; 
fhr natural, as a substantive* foot, idiot, cp. Temp. lii. 2. 37, 
AJ/il 4,96* 
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46, 7. to reason goddesses, to discus such a question :\a the 
gifts of herself and Fortune : for our whetstone, that m talking 
with him our wits may be sharpened ; he, dull os he is, giving an 
edge tjp our wits as the blunt whetstone does to the razpr 

46. the wits, xc. of people generally. 

How now you ? “ Wit, whither wilt ? ” Mas a proverbial 
exclamation at any eccentricity or wandering thoughts. Here 
the Fool is addressed. 

56. was naught, was worthless, not worth eating : stand to It, 
maintain by argument ; cp. A\ J. u. 4, J57, " A gentleman 
that will speak more in a minute than he Mill xtomd to i*i a 
month.** 

57, 8 and yet forsworn, Caldecott compares It. II I. iv. 4 
368, where Richard having sworn by his ‘tJeorge,’ hiR ‘garter,* 
and his * crowoi,’ Elizabeth answers, “ By nothing ; for this is no 
oath,” he having 11 profaned ” the first, 44 blemished ” the scooud, 
and “usurped” the third. 

59, 60. In the great knowledge, out of the vast stores of 
your knowledge. 

61. unmuzzle your wisdom, give free play to your wisdom. 

71. old Frederick, in the folios the next speech .is given to 
Rosalind, but it was Celia’s father whose name was Frederick, as 
we find in v. 4 146, and to her therefore the speech must be 
given, as Theobald conjectured, unless Frederick is here ulteicd 
to some other name (Capell conjectuied 44 Ferdinand,” which 
(Jollier adopts) ; in the* former case old can only be regarded, as 
Steevens says, 44 as an unmeaning term of familiarity. It is still 
m use Aid has no reference to age. ” To me this is not satisfae 
torv. The speech looks much more like Rosalind’s than Celia’s, 
and it is quite possible that the name was an inadvertence of 
Shakespeare’s. 

73. for taxation, for your impudence in satirizing people. 

75* The more pity, the greater the pity j all the more is it to 
be regretted. 

81. put on us, force upon us, thrust into our hearing as 
pigeons thrust food into the mouths of their young ; cp W. T. i. 
2. 91, 2, 44 cram’s with praise, and make’s As fat as tame 
things.” 

Sfe the more marketable, sc. as being plumper 

86. of What colour, Collier suppoees that Le Beau affectedly 
pronounced sport as 8pgt % and hence Celia’s answer ;>V right 
takes oolour as == kind, nature, as in Lear , ii, 2. 145, 44 This is a 
fellow of the self -same colour Our sister speaks of ” ; if so, # Le 
Beau did not recognize this use of the word. 
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90. laid . trowel, a proverbial phrase for doing a thing with 
no light hand, no delicacy ; dabbing something down, whether 
flattery or, as here, a forcible remark, with the swish and 
volume wjth which a mason dabs down the mortar when laying 
a 'Course of bricks. 

91. If 1 keep not my rank,—, seems to mean, if I am jt>stled 
out of my place as I am inarching, i e if I am so interrupted that 
I cannot relate what I have to tell. For the pun m the next 
line upon rank in the sense of offensively scented, cp. Cymb li. 
1. 17, 8. 

93. amaze, bewilder, confuse, confound. 

97, 8. to do, for the infinitive active where wc now more 
commonly use the passive, see Abb § 350. 

99. that Is .. burled, that’s a thing of the past with which wc 
have nothing more to do. 

100. There comes, for the inflection in -8 preceding a plural 
subject, seo Abb. § 335. 

102. proper, comely, fine looking ; Lat. profmus, own, that 
which belongs to a person, then, what becomes him. 

103. presence, personal appearance, mien. 

104. 5. With bills ... presents.', Le Beau's description of the 
three young men resembling le ^al phrAsenl ogy. Rosalind banters 
him by continuing it in the form in whichiegal advertisements 
ran » * Know all mg m’ etc., with a pun upon presence and 
presents, *. cT TegaT~ writings, and a farther pun upon bills, 
advertisements, and bills, weapons carried by foresters and 
Watchmen. Farmer points out that the phrase was suggested by 
a passage in Lodge’s Rosalynde, the novel from which tlffe plot of 
the play is taken, “ Ganimede on a day sitting with Aliena (the 
assumed names as in the play), cast up her eye and saw where 
Roaader came pacing towards them with his forest -bill on his 
necke * 

107. which Charles, and the said Charles ; on which with the 
repeated antecedent, see Abb. §269. 

110. dole, lamentation; cp. M. N. D. v. 1. 283, “What 
dreadful dole is here 1 ” 

111. take ... weeping, show their sympathy with him by tears. 

119. 1 promise thee, 1 assure you. 

120. any else longs, any one else who desires ; for the omiu>ion 
of the relative, see Abb. § 244 : to see, to experience ; if the text 
is genuine. Johnson conjectured fed, which Dyce and Walker 
adopt: broken music, Wright gives the following explanation 
communicated to him by Chappell : “ Some instruments, such as 
viols, violins, flutes, etc , were formerly made in sets of lour. 
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which when played together formed a ‘ consort. If one oi 
more of the instruments of one set were substituted for the corre- 
sponding ones of another set, the result is no longer a ‘ consoit,’ 
but ‘ fyroken music. * ** . ^ u ^ *• • \ •» / * Jiif't V V l ' 

12*2. Shall cousin? Clarice suggests that Shall anoufil bo , 
slightly emphasized in order to indicate Rosalind’s reluctance to 
witness sport of so dangerous a nature. 

125. now, i.e since it is too late for us to escape. 

128. his own forwardness, he may thank bis own persistency 
for the danger into which - he has tun. 

131. looks successfully, looks like one likely to succeed, if one 
may trust to his proud bearing. 

134. so please you, if it so please you as to, etc 

136. there is men, the two men are so unequally matched. 
The folios read man which Hanmer, who has been followed bv 
nearly all modern editors, altored to men. A writer in Bloc i- 
woo(Va Magazine, Aug, 1853, defends vian, taking odds as — 
superiority, and Wright supports this view by comparing 
L. L. L. i 2. 183, “Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules' 
club ; and therefore too much odds for a Spaniard’s rapier. ’* But 
it seems unlikely that the Duke npt halving yet spoken of 
Charles, should now call linn “the man”; odds is used by 
Shakespeare both as a singular and a plural noun 

137. he will not he entreated, he will not listen to any en- 
treaties. 

140. I’ll not be by, J will go aside, i c. in order that Orlando 
may not refuse to listen to the ladies from a sense of shame at 
withdrawing his challenge in the presence of the Duke before 
whom he had made it. 

141 the princesses call, the folios read ‘the princcsse,’ or 
‘princess,* ‘cals’ or ‘calls.’ The reading in the text is Theo 
bald’s. The singular is defended by some* who suppose that 
though Celia alone called him, Orlando, seeing Rosalind also, 
uses Che plural them. Dycc gives “ the princesr call, ” a form of 
the plural os he prints it in Tan}*, i. 2. 173. 

143. attend, wait upon, am ready to receive their commands. 

145, 6. I come hut in, I merely enter the listB ; for the trans- 
position of hut, cp above, 1 3. 

14# -50. If you saw judgement, if you made a proper use of 
your senses, comparing Charles’s superior strength wi^h your 
own, and considering his well-known skill ; cp. Cassius’s remarks, 
♦/. <7. i. 2 51 ef seqq. , to Brutus on his inability to judge of his 
own merits. But there is no need to change your . your ifito 
our .. our, as some editors do 
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150. the tear . . adventure, the fear of what would l>e the result 
of venturing to wrestle with Charles. 

151. more equal, in which you would not be at auch a dis- 
advantage* 

152. embrace safety, seize the opportunity offered you of 
avoiding tho danger. 

153. therefore, because of your withdrawing, 

154. misprised, undervalued ; cp. above, i. 1. 149. 

154, 5 we will , forward, we will undertake to do our bcBt to 
persuade the Duke to put a stop to the wrestling; i.e. so that 
the fact of his not encountering Charles might appeal to be 
owing to the wrestling being stopped, not to any shrinking on 
the pari of Orlando For other instances of the irregular se- 
quence of tenses, sec Abb. § 370 ; here might seems to indicate 
deference. 

155. punish thoughts, do not make me miserable by having 
so poor an opinion of my capacities. 

157, 8. wherein . thing, it has been proposed to alter wherein 
to herein , or to omit the word altogether Malone supposes an 
ellipse, * which, however, / confess, l deserve to incur , for denying,’ 
etc. Wright thinks we must supply as antecedent Rome such ex- 
pression as ‘in this business, * or, as Malone suggests, ‘of my 
abilities.’ As who is frequently equivalent to * and he/ ‘for he/ 
etc. , so I think we may hero take wherein as ~ though here, sc. 
& m denying (to deny, the indefinite infinitive) anything to such 
| ladies, I confess myself guilty of a great Viime, 

159. go with me, accompany me as encouragements. 

160 gracious, graced by tho favour" of any ; cp. T. A. l. 1. 
429, “if ever Tamora Were giacious in those princely eyes of 
thine ” 

163, only place, in the world I do but fill, etc. For the 
transposition of only, sec Abb. §§ 420, 1 . 

167. to eke out, to add to and make sufficient ; cp. M , V. ill. 
2. 23, “To eke it and to draw it out in length,” A.S. icon, to 
augment. 

168. deceived In you, ie. in the poor opinion she has of his 
strength and capability to encounter Charles. 

174. You shall ftdl, I will only allow you one bout <jvith 
Charles. 

175, Ho, because the Duke’s words are equivalent to ‘you shall 
not try more/ etc. ; you shall not entreat him, you will assuredly 
iM/ibo able to persuade him. 

177. You mean .. after, you evidently mean to jeer at me when 
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I am beaten, as you take it for granted I shall be. Theobald in- 
serted An before You, 

178 come your ways, come along and let us begin ; ways, the 
old gcnjtive used adverbially, on your way ; frequent in Shake 
speare with come and go. 

171) be thy speed, speed yo u, give you success ; the old sense 
of the word ~ 

180. to catch, so that I might catch. 

183, 4 I can tell . down, I know whom I would crush with 
it. 

186, 7. well breathed, sufficiently exercised to put forth ftll my 
strength; cp. T 8., Ind !i. 50, “as swift As breathed stags/' 
i.e stags that having run Borne distance have got their full wind, 
and are now in a condition to put out their best powers. 

195. still, ever. 

196. ahouldst, would have been sure to. 

197. house, family, stock. 

199. hadst told ...father, had been able to say that you wen* 
somebody else’s son. 

200. would I do this 9 do you think I would Bpeak in this 
way’ i.e. you know well I should not speak, etc, 

202. His youngest son, — , yes, even Ins youngest son ; the 
sentence is broken off : calling, appellation ; not elsewhere in 
this sense. 

204. as his soul, as something beyond all measure precious to 
him. 

205. of , mind, of tho same opinion. 

206. his son, t e to be his son. 

207. unto, in addition to *, cp. li II. v. 3. 97, 11 Unto my 
mother’s prayers I bend my knee,” t.e, in support of. 

209 Let us him, the idea is not so much that of expressing 
gratitude as that of courteously trying to make up for her 
father’s rude speech. 

210. envious, spiteful, resentful. 

211. Sticks me at heart, pierces me to my heart. Furness re- 
gards at heart as u an instance of the absorption of the definite 
article in the dental termination of at.” 

212^3. If you do promise, if in matters of love your pro- 
mises are fulfilled only as honourably as in this matter of the 
wrestling the expectation formed of you has been fulfilled and 
even exceeded. For the metre’s sake I have followed Capcll, 
Steevens, and others in omitting ‘ ail ' before promise* * 

214. shall, is certain to be. 
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215. out of ... fortune, Stcovens explains * * turned out of her 
service, and stripped of her livery ” ; perhaps with a quibble on 
suits in the sense of solicitations for favour. 

216. .could, so far as inclination goes 

2*20 Is but block, has no more oncrgy in itself thap a quin- 
tain. Of the quintain there were various forms. According to 
.Strutt, SjwrtH and Pastimes, quoted by Dyce, Glow , it originally 
‘ ‘ was nothing more than the trunk of a tree or post set up for 
the practice of tyros m chivalry Afterward a staff or spear was 
fixed in the earth, and a shield, being hung upon it, was the 
mark to strike at : the dexterity of the performer consisted in 
smiting the shield in such a manner as to break the ligatures 
and boar it to the ground. In process of time this diversion was 
improved, and instead of the staff and the shield, the resem- 
blance of a human figure carved in wood was introduced. To 
render the appearance of this figure more formidable, it was 
generally made in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at 
alt points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a 
club or sabre with his right. The quintain thus fashioned was 
placed upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with 
facility. Tn 1 unmng at this figuro it was necessary for the horse- 
‘ man to direct his lance with great adroitness, and make his 
stroke upon the forehead betweeu tho eyes or upon the nose ; for 
, if he struck wide of tlioso parts, especially upon the shield, the 
quintain turned about with much velocity, and in case he was 
not exceedingly careful, would give him a severe blow upon the 
back with the wooden sabre held in tho right hand, which was 
r considered as highly disgraceful to tlte perform*!, while it ex- 
cited the laughter and ridicule of the spectators.” It is to this 
form of quin tarn that Dyce supposes allusion to be ma^le here. 

222. what be would, what he wishes. 

225. Have with you, an expression of readiness to accompany 
her; so “have after,” “have at,” “have to,” “have through,” 
“have with,” always with this ellipse of the future or the im- 
itative. 

226. passion, strong emotion. 

227. urged conference, seemed to invite me to a colloquy. 

229. Or ..or, see Abb, § 136, 

232. true, sincere, unfeigned, 

233. condition, temperament, disposition ; cp. Af. T. i. & 143, 
“the condition of a saint, and the complexion of a devil” 

235. humorous, generally explained as ‘capricious’ or * per- 
verse.* Furness, however, seems to be right m questioning the 
fbpUcahility of such a sense to the Duke as described in this 
play, and thinks the meaning is rather wa picard, htndMrong, 
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obstinate. Le Beau apparently is intended to use a term of 
ambiguous nature 

236. titan I to speak of, “ after a conjunction and before an in* 
“finitive >^e often find /, thou , etc., where in Latin wo should 
have ‘me, 5 ‘tc,’ etc. The conjunction seems to be regarded as 
introducing a new sentence, instead of connecting one clause with 
anothei. Hence the pronoun is put in the nominative, and a 
verb is, perhaps, to ho supplied from the context : * what he 
is indeed, More suits you to conceive than / (find it suitable) 
to speak of ’ ” (Abb. § ‘216). . 

241. lower, the folios have ‘taller,’ which is evidently & miB 
take, whether of Shakespcaic’s or the compositor’s, since in i 3. 
109 Rosalind speaks ot herself as. 1 ‘more than common tall,” and 
in iv 3. 86, 7, of Celia it is said “ the woman loir And browner 
than her brother,” whom Rosalind is personating; “ shinier,” 
“smaller,” “lesser,” have been conjectured besides lower, winch 
is due to Staunton. 

248 argument, cause, teasou ; op. 7\ X. in. 3. 12, “my 
willing love, The rather by these argument * s of fear, Set foi Ui in 
your pursuit.” 

253. in a better world, m a better state of things, 

254 I shall you, J shall hope to know you better and better 
desei ve youi love. 

250. from the smoke smother, out of the frying-pan into the 
fire; smother, “is the thick, stilling smoke 4 of a smouldering 
fire. Bacon uses to ‘pass^n smother' for to be stifled, in Essay 
xxvii ; and ‘to keep in smother’ for to stifle, in Essuy xxxi ” 
(Wright). 


Hokne III, 

5. lame, reasons, pelt mo as thickly with reasons as you 
might pelt a dog with stones and so lame him ; the idea is 
suggested by Rosalind’s words in 1, 3. 

6. laid up, crippled. 

G-8. when the one any, the one beiug lamed, etc.; mad, 
used in exaggerated condemnation of herself for falling in love 
1 with Orlando without having been wooed by linn. 

10. Wf father’s child, #.e. herself ; the folios give ‘my child’s 
father,' which apart from the indelicacy involved seems out of 
place when Rosalind is evidently commiserating herself so greatly. 
Dyce also points out that “for my child's father” would have # 
been an appropriate* answer, only if the question hail l>een ‘ But 9 
?i3 inf this for your chifd * 
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11, briers, thorny lushes, i.e. sharp troubles* this working- 
day world, this world of toil and labour. 

12 burs, the piickly envelope of the seeds of ceitain plants, 
such as the bui -dock, which attaches itself tenaciously clothes. 

12, 3. thrown foolery, with which you are pelted by circum- 
stances as children pelt one another with wild flowers, berries, 
etc., wdien holiday making. 

13, 4 If we walk them, t.e. the slightest indiscretion in- 
volves one in such annoyances. 

15 coat, not clsewheie used by Shakespeare of a woman's 
garment. 

17. Hem them away, cough, them out of your heart as you 
would anything sticking in you! throat. 

38. if I could . him, if all that was necessary to have him 
were to cry ‘ horn 1 ; perhaps with a play on hem and him. 

21. O, a good you, “used where ‘my blessing on you* 
would be too strong ” (Furness) 

23. in good earnest, sei ioiisly j on such a sudden, so suddenly ; 
not elsewhere used in Shakespeare. 

24 strong, Walker would follow the reading of the third and 
fourth folios ‘strange,’ which is perhaps preferable. 

27. ensue, follow as a natural consequence. 

28. By this .. chase, if one followed out this line of argument. 

29. dearly, “ dear ia used of whatovei touches us nearly, either 
in love or hate, joy or sorrow ” (Cl IV. Edd. on 11 ami i 2 182, 
“my deamt foe”). 

31. Why should I not? possibly .Malone^j^cplaiiAtion ‘why 
should I not not-hate him,’ i e. ‘ why 1 should I not love him/ 
may be right If tho words mean ‘ why should I not hate him/ 
the following ones, doth . . well, though intended by Celia to 
mean * does he not well deserve to bo hated ’ (for making you so 
sad), 'must be understood by Rosalind as meaning ‘has lie not 
shown himself a man of much desert ? the more obvious sense 
of them. Of course if Celia means ‘ why should I not hate him/ 
she is contradicting her assertion “yet I hate not Orlando” ; but 
sh& jp&y be teasing h er cousin a nd saying in effec t. ‘ It is all very 
well for you to tell me not to hole him, but I must have some 
reasons given me for not doing so.’ Panel ! cut the knot by omit- 
ting not, and Dyce follows him. ^ 

85. despatch .. haste, make your arrangements for leaving our 
court as quickly as you can ; for the quicker you do it, the better 
it will be for you. 

» 38. cousin, formerly used of any relationship not in the first 

degree of affinity ; properly the child of a mother’s sister. 
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43. If with myself intelligence, if I am not an uttei stumper 
to my own thoughts and feelings. 

43. If that, for the conjunctional affix, see Abb § 287. 

45 a thought unborn, a thought sfill in embryo, a conception 
of the mind which bad not reached the stage of development at 
which it fcould properly be called a thought 

47. purgation, “a technical use of a legal term Vulgar pur 
gation, as distinguished fiom canonical pm gallon, demanded 
not alone oaths, but oi deals by lire, oi water, oi comlxit ” 
(Furness) 

48. grace, virtue. 

51. Tell me . depends, tell me Jto wlmt tin umstances the like- 
lihood of my being a traitor attaches itself ; -with what circum- 
stances has it any connection ? 

56. i£we did derive it, sc. which we do not, 

57. What’s that to me’ that circumstance dot's not, and would 
not, concern me in the least. 

58. good my liege, for the transposition of the adjective, see 
Abb. § 13. 

59. To think , treacherous, as to suppose that a pooi emit me 
like myself should he treacherous ; foi instances of the omission 
of ax, see Abb § 281 . 

62. ranged along, accompanied in Ins wanderings, been sent 
forth to wander about the world with him. 

63. then, when you kep%hcr bank 

64. remorse, tenderness of heart for me ; rarely in Shake- 
speare in the sense of compunction for some bad thought or 
deed. 

67. still, ever, constantly. 

69. Juno’s swans, Wright points out, what has escaped all other 
critics and commentators, that according to classical mythology 
it should^ be * ’ 

71. smoothness, gentleness ; but used in depreciatory sense. 

73. Speak to the people, arc full of eloquence to, etc. 

75. virtuous, 11 this means gifted, not with virtue, but virtues 
virtuous and good qualities of all sorts ” (Capoll). 

80. out of, away from. 

82. tlfe time, sc. which I have allowed you. 

83. ^wd in the greatness word, and by the might of a duke’s 
word. 

88. Mthee, a contraction of * I pray thee. ’ 1 

90. No? hath not? is that so’ has lie not? 
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^ 91. Which teacheth otic, .J ohns on defends thee against ‘ me,’ 
Theobald's conjecture, by asking Where would be the absurdity 
ofsSyiBJJ, You know not the law winch teaches you to do right’’’ 
"But thp objection to thee is not in the sense but in the transition . 
from the third person in the former line to the second person in 
the latter line This ohjnnt fafl t ^j^ ehea to tftou alp o. 

and according to modern grammar there is a furlher Sb j celio n to 
am. We should now write “ Which teachetli her that she and 
I are one.” In support of am, as the structure of the time, 
Keightley quotes Jonson, Cynthia ’a Revel*, i. I, “My thoughts 
and I am for this other clement ; and Wright, The Fox , ii. 1, 
“Take it or leave it, howsoever, both it and I am at your 
service ” 

95. to hear, to carry in the Way of necessaries for travel. 

96 to take you, to submit yourself to your altered circum- 
stances without me — to be supplied from the words and lqfive me 
out in the next line. 

98 now at . pale, the brightness of which has faded in sym- 
pathy with our grief. 

99. Say canst, in spite of any argument you can urge 
against my doing so. 

102, what danger, how great will be the danger. 

106 umber, “a dusky, yellow-coloured earth, brought from 
Umbria in Italy ” (Malone) : smirch, besmear. 

108. And never stir assailants, without tempting any one to 

treat us with rudeness. t 

109. more tall, taller than women usually are, 

110. suit me, dress myself; cp r Lear, iv. 7. 6, w “Be better 
sttifrd ” ; said to Kent who is disguised as a menial servant 

1 11. curtle-axe, short sword ; a corruption of cuUa*% Fr. 
c&uteJas ; “the F. suffix -as, Ital. -accio, was suggested by the 
Lafc. suffix -a ceuq ; but was so little understood that it was con- 
fused with the E. axe ” (Skeat, Ety. Diet .). 

112. A hoar-spear, had “a blade very broad and strong, with 
a crossbar inserted immediately below it, to prevent its passing 
directly through the animal ” (Fairholt). 

114. swashing, such as a swaggering bully would wear. To 
sioath is to strike with force, and a stvasher one who makes a 
great noise about his valour. 

115, mannish cowards, cowards who moke a pretence of manli- 
ness ; the termination “ink here gives the woiu a contemptuous 
sense, though in Cymh, iv 2. 236, “the mannish crack ” means 

f the break in the voice which comes when the hoy is passing into 
the mam 
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116. That do ... semblances, who cariy off tlu*ir cowardice l»y 
the appearance of manliness , it, used indefinitely ; see Abb. 

# § ‘226 

110. Hok you call, take erne to call Ganymede, soif of Turn 
and Callmiioe, a beautiful boy \v ho w as i «u l led oil by the gods 
to be cufi-bearer U> Zeus. 

120 will you, do you desire. 

122. Aliena, i e a stranger, an exile from her home. Holfu's 
scansion of the lino “No lpng|er (c|hd, | but A|hY'na,” seems 
preferable to that of Wright who accents Aliena on the second 
syllable. Elsewhere, Rolfo points out, Celia is unquestionably a 
trisyllable. 

128 what if steal, supposing we tried to cany off secretly ; 
what do you say to oui trying to, etc. # 

127. J>eave me him, leave it to me to win him over to the 
project. 

181. After my flight, in pursuit of me the fugitive in content, 
contentedly. 


Act 11 Scene I 

2. old custom, long experience 

4. the envious court, life at com l so full of potty jealousies 
and intrigues. f 

5 the penalty of Adam, whether this is in apposition with 
The seasons’ difference op means the obligation to labour which 
fell upon Adam when driven out of Eden has been much dis- 
puted. The former explanation seems to me the moie satis- 
factory since the Duke continues to dwell so forcibly on the 
inconvenience of weather to which in their open-air life they are 
exposed. » 

6. Thg seasons’ difference, the variation of weather m the 
changing seasons : as, to wit, namely. 

8. Which, as regards which ; for other instances of which used 
adverbially, sec Abb. § 272 : bites and blows, a hendiadya for 
1 blows bitingly, keenly,’ the metaphor in fang being kept up. 

9. I smile, I am still able to smile. 

11. feelingly, by making themselves felt; cp. Lmr % iv 6. 

152, “I see it ftdintjly” where the blind Gloucester can only 
“see how this world goes” by the effects produced upon his 
feelings. # 

12. uses, the advantages derived from the use to which we put 
adversity, if that use be a good one ; not the mere effect of ad- 
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versity, Hindi Hartley Coleridge points out may be cither good 
or bud. 

13. venomous, a veiy old but fallacious belief. 

14 jewel, another popular superstition. 

13. exempt haunt, fioe from the ini oads of people i» general. 

lf» 7 Finds tongues . thing, finds in everything in nature 
something that teaches man a lesson 

If), 20 That can style, uho are able to give to the cruelty 
of fortune an aspect of such peaceful contentment. 

21 kill us, kill for oui selves. 

22 irks me, pains me, distresses me ; the radical idea is that 
of oppression : dappled, with shotted coats 

23. Being native city, they Wing the indigenous citizens of 
this otherwise unpeopled city. r 

24 in confines, in the \ cry territory which properly belongs 
to them : forked heads, Wright quotes Ascham’s Toxophtlu ■* to 
show that the forked arrow was not the Mime as the barbed 
airow, the former having two points pointing upwards, the latter 
two points pointing downwards ; but adds that forked was per- 
haps used loosely foi 1 barbed. ' 

25. gored, pierced ; A.S. yar, a spear. 

25. Jaques, a dissyllable here, the final -rw, as frequently in 
French woids, being sounded ; sec Abb. § 489. 

27. in that kind, in that respect, way ; M. A. ii L 70, “ if the 
pnnce do solicit you in that kind ” f 

31. antique, aged ; accented on the fiist syllable. 

32 brawls along, noisily makes its way through. 

33. sequester’d, that hail separated itself from the rest of the 
herd. 

33. to languish, to pine away in its loneliness. 

40. In piteous chase, following each other m pitiful succession : 
the hairy fool, the poor wretched animal. 

t 41. Much marked of, earnestly watched by. 

44. moralise this spectacle, find in the sight an occasion for 
sententious comment. 

4& for his stream, as regards his adding his tears to the 
stream that was already full enough : for adjectives having both 
an active ami a passive sense, see Abb. § 3. 

48, 9, giving . . . much, Steevens compares Hi. B. VI. v. 4. 8, 
t “ With tearful eyes add water to the sea And give more strength 
,to that Which hath too much. ” 

49. being there, if being there. 
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50. abandon’d friends, deserted by its slcek-coatcd follows. 

51. ’Tls right, it is as it should be, «.*». as one would expect, 

t 51, 2. thus misery company, thus adversity thins the crowd 
of fair-weather friends. . * 

52. 3. t anon pasture, suddenly a herd, heedless of anything 
but their own pleasure, and joyous m their full-fed condition. 

54. And never stays, without pausing for a moment 

55 you fat citizens, you oils sleek with prosperity j cp. 1. 23, 
above. 

56. ’Tls fashion, 'tis the way of the world all over 

56, 7. wherefore there ? why should you stop to give a glance 
to a miserable wretch like that who has nothing in common with 
yourselves ? 

58, 9. Thus moBt court, with such* bitter invectives he aims 
his sartrasms at life whether that of rustics, citizens, or courtiers : 
body, for the sake of carrying on the idea of the stag shot 
through the body, and also to express the thoroughness of Ins 
invectives. 

60. Yea, and . life, not even excepting the innocent life led by 
us here 

61. mere, thorough ; as very frequently in Shakespeare • and 
what's worse, and anything else woise than tyrants, if anything 
worse can be imagined 

62. To fright, in frightening; the indefinite infinitive, kill them 
up, butcher them so remorselessly ; up, intensive. 

63. assign’d, nc. by nature. 

64. contemplation, contemplative occupation, 

67. to oope, to encounter ; used also of meeting in battle, 

T. C. i. 2. 34, “ He yesterday coped Hector in the battle ” ; the 
original sense is to bargain : sullen fits, fits of uusanthiopy. 

68. matter, “good stuff, sound sense (Jp. # Lear, iv. 0 . 178, 
1 0 matter and impertineney mixed ’ ” (Wiiglit). 

69. straight, straightway, immediately. 


Scene II, 

3. A$e of consent this, are consenting parties to their flight 

5. her attendants . . chamber, “ this phi ase is cited by Abbott, 
§423, as an instance of the repetition of the possessive adjective, 
and as a modification of such transpositions as wc find in * your 
sovereignty of reason,’ ‘ her brow of youth,’ etc* ; which is auiU 
possible, but, at the same time, I think we can see how both 
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Bound ami sense controlled the liue. * The ladies, the attendants ’ 
is unrhythmical, and the second definite article must be 
emphasized to avoid an elision . ‘ th* attendants. 5 On the other 
hand, tjho sense would have been obscure and uncertain in * her * 
attendants of the chamber 9 So that I doubt if th£ present 
construction is peculiar either to Shakespeare or lii* times” 
(Furness). 

7. untreaaured mistress, robbed of that which was its trea- 
sure, namely, their mistress. 

8. roynish, rascally; literally, scabby, F. royneux , scurvy, 
mangy. 

13. parts, accomplishments, wrestler, here a trisyllabic ; see 
Abb §477. 

17. brother, Capell leads ‘brother's,’ i.e. brothel’s house, 
which improves the sense : gallant, said sarcastically. r 

19. suddenly, with all speed, immediately 

20, 1. And let not .. runaways, and let there be no hesitation, 
scruples, on the part of those sent to search for these runaways, 
about hungiug them back, t c. let them use force, if persua- 
sion fails : for inquisition, ep. Temp, i 2 35, “ left me to a boot- 
less mqnmUon ” 


Scknk III. 

3. you memory, you who by yom looks ami wnys so vividly 
bring yom father to my mind; for memory, =• memorial, that 
which calls to remembrance, ep Lears iv. 7. 7, “TShcse weeds 
( i.e . clothes) arc memoi tr s of those worser houib ’’ ; Cor iv. 5. 77. 

7 so fond to, so unwise as to ; unwise because of the insults of 
his victory; fond, “M. E fond, but more commonly fanned . 
Fanned is the passive participle of the verb fonnm, to act foolishly 
... from tho substantive foil, a fool” . (Skoat, It'ty. Did.). 

A 

8. The bony priser, the bigdxmod, stalw art, prize-fighter ; 
some editors retain the reading of the folios, from*//, but without 
citing any parallel for its use m such a context, for in ii 1L VI. 
v. 2. 12, “Even of tho bonny beast he loved so well,” the word is 
a term of affectionate praise that includes the looks and general 
excellence of the animal : humorous, see note on i. 2. 235. 

9. Your praise yon, % c, the credit which he has gamed in 
the cabibat has only set his brother more against him than ever. 

IQ. ftdme kind of men, grammatically as though kind of men 
Vote a compound nouh with a plural termination ; see Abb. 
§412, and cp. Lear , ii. 2. 107> “ These kind of knaves.” 
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12. No more do yours, as though the former line had run 
4 Thoir graces do not serve them except as enemies.’ 

, 13. Are sanctified you, arc hut as traitors that conceal then 
enmity mwler a sanctimonious appeal ante ; t <*. while seenfing to 
adorn yojj, only bung down upon you hatred and malice. 

14, 5 0, what it, O, what a state of things wc have emne to 
when that which should adorn poisons the wearer. Walker 
thinks that Shakespeare may have had ni his mind the 

li y Pcreq laH. eat into lus flesh and- kitted him } to "this reference 
is made by Antony in A. O. iv 12. 43, “The shirt of Nessus 
is upon me ” 

17. roof, house , the part for the whole 

18 The enemy graces, he who frtuls in everything that 
graces fbu some cause for leseuimeut. 

2,3. use to lie, aie accustomed to sleep ; wc now employ use in 
tins sense in the past tense only 

24. if he fall of that, if lie should be disappointed in that 
project. 

25. He will have, he w ill be piepuml with. 

20. I overheard practices, I oveiheaid him speaking of the 
stratagems he intends to employ ; tor practices, ep above, i. 1. 
131. 

27 no place, sr for you fr> remain in butchery, used of a place 
wheie butelieiing takes place. 

30 so, pibvided tliat. * . 

32, 3. Or with road, or take to the highway and its a robber 
basely gain my livelihood by rullian violence. 

34. or know not do, or bo at a loss what to do. 

- 35. do # how I can, lvhatovei straits I may be driven to. 

37 Of a diverted brother, of a brother whose nature has 
been turned fiom the affection he ought to feel to a bloodthirsty 
desire for my destruction ; for blood, ep above, l. 1. 40. 

39. The thrifty father, the wages which I thriftily saved 
when in your father’s sen ice ; thrifty hire, with this sense, is a 
strange Expression to which no real parallel has been found. 

40. to be my foster-nurse, to serve me in my old age as a 
foster-nurse serves a child in infancy. 

41. % When service ... thrown, when my old limb* should hav<? 
in them no capacity for service and I should be thrown aside 
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os something not worth notice; from lie, in 1. 41, wo must 
supply be before thrown 

43, 4. and He sparrow, cp Job , xxxviii. 41, “Who pro ; 
videth for the raven hw food? when his young ones cry^unto (lod, 
they wander for lack of moat’'; Luke, xii. 0, “Are not five 
sparrows sold for two fat tilings, and not one of them id forgotten 
hefoic (lod * ” cater, literally bo huy, get piovisions ; “properly a 
substantive TfRTold spelling is err tour a contracted form of 
aeatour [which] is formed (by adding the 0. F. suffix -our of 
the agent) from ara/e, a buying, purchase . — 0. K. acat, ac/mt, 
a purchase” ..(ftkeat, Ety. Diet ) 

49. Hot and blood, if In is the true reading, wo must, with 
Steovens, take the construction to be 4 liquors that rebel against 
the constitution,’ but the use of apply without an object seems 
strange, and Capell conjectured to for In. 

50, 1. Nor did not . debility, nor with shameless effrontery 
courted those pleasures which bring with them weakness, etc.; 
for the emphatic double negative, see Abb. § 406. 

56, 7. bow well world, how noblo an example you arc of the 
good old times of faithful service. 

58. When service . meed, when service was ungrudgingly 
rendered for love of duty, not for love of gain ; the repetition of 
Bervice has Ireen suspected, and fa Jaon, rirt ptL^tc mper^ con- 
jectured in 1, 57, but the i epetiCiod Tnaybc design oil for 
emphasis. 

59. for, suited to, in keeping with.* 

61, 2. And having having, “ and having acquired promotion, 
cancel the service they have done, <b£ means of tlfc very gam 
it procured them ” (Clarke). 

63-5. But, . . husbandry, hut you in your persistent devotion to 
my service are making an outlay for which you can never hope to 
receive a return*: in lieu, in return for, as always in Shakespeare; 
cp. M. V iv. 1. 410, “«« lien whereof Three thousand ducats, 
due unto the Jew, We freely cope your courteous pains withal.” 

66. thy ways, see noto on i. 2, 178. 

67. thy youthful wages, the wages earned in your youth. 

68. Well light .. content, we will find out for ourselves some 
way of life which, if humble, will be one of contentment. 

74. too late a week, a good deal too late $ a week, by a week, 
t.«, an indefinite time ; cp. Harrtl. it 2. 282, “ my thanks are too 
dear a halfpenny.” 

76. Than to die ...debtor, to die loyally serving my master 
{father than coming short of the service due to him. 
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Scene IV. 

Stage Direction, for, nuclei the name of ; in the character 
of. * 

I. waary, Theobald's conjecture for the folio reading ‘meriy,’ 
which is defended by some 011 the ground that Rosalind is nflcit- 
ing merriment m Older to encourage Celia. If merry be letamed. 
Touchstone’s answei must be taken as Whitei explains it, ‘ 1 care 
not whether iny spirits were good or bad, if my legs were not 
weary * ; and Rosalind’s next speech as iar as petticoat must bo 
regarded as heard by the Clown only. 

3, 4. I could find . woman, cp. above, i. 3. 112-0. 

4, 5 the weaker vessel, from i. I\U r, lii. 7, “giving honour 
unto the wife, as unto the weaker rental.” Ho, I'sahns, xxxi. 12, 
David* in despondency compares himself to “a biokcn vess d” 
and in Acts t x. 15, Raul is called “a chosen vessel.” 

5, doublet and hose, I, as a man ; this being the drcBS of a man ; 
doublet, a diminutive of ‘double, 1 being an inner garment, a 
smaller double of the outer one : hose, not as now the stockings 
merely, but long breeches from the hips to the ankles 

7. bear with me, do not bo angiy with me for giving way to 
my weariness. 

8, 9 I had rather . you, for the same play on bear. Sleeve ns 
compares It. III. iii. 1. 128, and Wright, T. G. i 1. 125-8. 

9 cross, heavy burdeij, misfortune ; with ft play in the next 
line upon the old .penny which had a double cross ijpou it. The 
same pun occurs m li If. IV. i. 2. 252, 3, “Not a penny, not a 
penny ; ydu are too impatient to bear crosses.” 

12, in Arden, sc. of which you told me so much. Upton sup- 
poses the Clown to bo punning again, Arden quasi a dev . 

17. solemn, Berious. 

19 . that thou knew’st, I wish that you could only know. 

23, Algh’d .. pillow, lay tossing and sighing in bed far into the 
night. 

25. Ab sure I think, though I am certain ; As is what Ingleby, 
Shake*})eare , The Man and the Book , i. p. 147, calls “the con- 
junction of reminder^ being employed by Shakespeare to intro- 
duce a subsidiary statement, qualifying, or even contradicting, 
what goes before, which the person addressed is required to take 
for granted”; cp. below, iii. 5. 39, “What though you have 
Borne beauty,— A*, by my faith, I see no more in you Than 
without candle may go dark to bed” ; M. M. ii. 4. 89, “Admit 
no other way to save his life, As 1 subscribe not that nor a Ay 
other”; A . G. i. 4. 22, “Say this becomes him. As his 
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composure must be rare indeed Whom these things cannot 
blemish. ” 

27. drawn to, led into perfot ming : fantasy, love; the older 
and fuller form of ‘fancy * * 

29. then, i r. if you can forget a single one of them 

32. Thou hast not loved, Abbott, $ 1>11. points out that 
“single lines with two or three accents are frequently mtei- 
spersed amid the ordinal y verses of five accents These lines 
are often found in passages of soliloquy where passion is at its 
height.” 

34 Wearing, alteird in the later folios to ‘ Wearying,’ is 
defended by I)yte, by a quotation from Jenson's 
Metamorphosed, “Or a long pretended lit, Meant for mirth, 
but is not it; Only time and ears outrun army” ; which, how- 
ever, is perhaps scarcely fftuallol. 

36. broke, foi the curtailed form of tin* participle, see Abb 
§ 343 

37 makes me, w do. 

40. searching of thy wound, listening to you while probing 
youi wound; foi searching, -- piobing as with a tent or piobo, 
op. T. O. n 2 16, “the fruit that tuarihfu To the bottom of 
the worst” and for of, following a pi csciit participle, see Abb 
$ 17S 

41 by hard adventure, by jauntul exped ience ; the pain being 
caused by her listening to his woes, and thus bting made acutely 
to romembei her own * 

43 bid him take that, the words 1 take that ' being addressed 
to the stone as he struck it with Ins sword . 

44. a-night, by night - literally m or on the night. 

44. 5. the kissing of, refen mg to this passage, Abbott, §93, 
remarks, “The substantival use of the verbal with ‘the’ before it 
and 1 of’ after it srems to have been regarded as colloquial.” 

45. batlet, little bat, i e. staff for beating linen after washing : 
chopt, or chapped, i.c. the skin of which had cracked owing to 
exposure to weather, especially when imperfectly dried, as would 
often be the case with one engaged in washing clothes. 

46. peascod, properly the peapod with Die peas inside it, but 
here apparently the plant itself. 

47. fTom whom, i.e. the }>ea plant : cods, pods, husks contain- 
ing peas; A.S. cod, a bag, “Our ancestors,” says Halliwell, 
u were frequently accustomed m their love affairs to employ the 
divination of a peascod, by selecting one growing on the stem, 
sticking it away quickly, and if the omen of the peas remaining 
in- the husk wore preserved, then presenting it to the lady of 
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their choice * Winter-time for shoeing, pcoacod-time for -woo- 
ing, 1 is an old provcrl) in a MS Devon. (51. But perhaps the 
allusion in Shakespeare is best illustrated by the following pas- 
sage m Browne’s 1 iufanmn's Pastorals, 4 The pca^cod gi ccne oft 
w'lth no^ittlc toyle ilee’d seeke for in the fattest f t r t it *&t. bode, . 
And reiyl it from the htalke to bung it to her, And m her bo, some 
for acceptance wooe her 1 ” 

48 weeping tears, ('a pell sees here a laugh at Lodge, from 
whom the plot of the play is derived, he having used the expres- 
sion seriously in a sonnet ; but Halliwell shows that it was of so 
extremely common occurrence that it is unnecessary to suppose 
that Shakespeare was laughing at the novelist 

60 mortal in folly, mortally {i.e extravagantly) foolish. 

51. ware of, conscious of. 

52 ware wit, the (’lown plays upon the word ware, using 
it in life sense of careful (about stumbling over it) 

54. passion, strong emotion, almost ‘ suifering.’ 

56. but it me, but with me it is almost worn out, has lost 
its sharp flavour. 

57. yond, properly an adverb, yon being the adjective. 

60. he ’s kinsman, it is an impertinence in you to call him 
4 clown. 1 

61. betters, nr. in rank; taken by Oorin to mean those in 
happier circumstances 

65. entertainment, food and shelter. 

66. Bring, conduct, lead. 

68. And. faints for succour, and who is faint for want of help, 
i,e. food; for, cp. H. V . * i. 2 114, “cold for action,” i.e, foi 
want of action. 

72. And do not graze, and do not enjoy the profits from the 
sheep (by the sale of tlieir wool) which I tend at pasture. 

74. little recks to find, cares little al>out fimfiug. 

76. dote, hut ; bounds of feed, “ range of pasture ” (Caldecott). 

77* on sale, about to bo sold ; not 4 for sale. 1 

79. That you on, that you will care to eat. 

80. In my voice, so far as I may welcome you. 

81. What, what sort of a person, of what condition; Jess de- 
finite than who : shall buy lias made up his mind to buy. 

84. if it honesty, if it is consistent with honesty; if you can 
do so without breaking faith with the intending purchaser. 
jx 86. have to pay, have the moans of paying, the money to pay. 
87, mend, raise. 
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88. waste, spend; cp. M. F. lii. 4. J2, “ companions That do 
converse and watte the time together. 1 ’ 

90. upon report, on hearing tlie details. 

91. profit, sc. which is likely i<> accrue fmin it. * 

92 feeder, shepherd, feeder of your flocks. 

93. right suddenly, without the least delay ; right, intensive. 


Scene V. 

X tune , Rowe’s conjecture for tun w or turn of the folios, 
whhfflTHPrefcained by many editors, Kniglit explaining it as = 
modulate. In support of tune, ‘Malone compares T O v. 4. 5, 
** And to the nightingale’s complaining notes Time my distresses,” 
while Dyce quotes The Lamentable Traqedte of Locrine . 1595, 
4< But when he secs that needs he must l>e prest Heele tur n kin 
\\note and sing another tune,” to show that to * turn a" note* means 
M* nole.“"“TO'**turn a tune,’ which Steeveim cites as ** a 
current phrase among vulgar musicians,” seems a different thing 
from turning a note, and here the idea of attuning seems strangely 
expressed by 4 turn unto . 9 

5. Gome, let him come. 

11. I thank it, if it does make me melancholy, lam only grate- 
ful to it. 

11, 2. I can suck .. eggs, i.e with as much pleasure. 

14. ragged, rugged, full of jars « 

16 stanzo, for this form of the word Furness quotes Sher- 
wood’s English and French Dictionary, ‘appended to* Cotgrave, 
“A stanzo (staff of verses) Stance. A stanzo (of eight verses) 
Octmtiqne.” 

18, 9. I care not nothing, I am not particular as to what you 
call them, I am not anxious to be sure of thoir names as I should 
be if they were men in my debt. 

23. dqg-jLpes, Douce quotes Bartholomews, “Some bo called 
cenophe ; and be lyke to an hounde m the face, and in the body 
lyke to an ape ” ; and Wright, TopselFs History of Boasts, 
“ Cynocephales are a kind of Apes, whose headps are like Dogs, 
■' and their other parts like a man’s.” Does it mean here any thing 
f more thdh fcnafS apes 1 

> 24, 5. the beggarly thanks, the thanks common from beggars. 

mm the while, lay the table, as we say ; lay the cloth, 
with the silver, etc., ready for dining; cp. M. V. lii. 5. 65, 11 Lor. 
m them prepare dinner. Lame. That is done too, sir ; only 
cover is the word ” ; the while, while we are singing. 
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29 to look you, to seek you ; look, frequently used by .Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries without the preposition for. 

81. too disputable, too fond of arguing. 

33. warble, used with a comical idea. * • 

35. to yve V the sun, to live an open-air life 

43. In despite of my invention, though my imagination grudged 
its help. 

49. stubborn, obstinately perverse. 

50. Ducdame, any amount of ingenuity and learning has been 
wasted in order to prove that this word is Latin, Italian, French, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Greek, but Jaques’s next, speech, in which he is 
bantering Amiens, is enough to sjjiow that, us Wright says, “It 
is in vain that any meaning is Bought tor in this jargon, as 
Jaques only intended to fill up a line ^ith sounds that nave no 
sense.” # 

56, 7. the first-born of Egypt, proliably means nothing moie 
than all those who by their birth aro heirs to wealth and mnk ; 
with an allusion to the destruction by God of the first-born of 
the Egyptians as a punishment for Pharaoh’s refusing to allow 
the Israelites to leave his country ; sec Exodu.% xi 

58. banquet, here usually understood of. the dessert of sweet- 
meats, fruit, etc , taken aftei the dinner, generally ui a separate 
room or the garden house (cp. T. S. v. 2. 9, It. J . i. 5 124), but 
apparently, from the words “ co\ci the while,” 1. 27, meaning the 
dinner. 


SCKNK VI. 

1, 2. for food, for want of 'food ; Bee note on ii 4. 68, above. 

2. measure . grave, stretch myself out on the ground which 
must be my grave. Stecvens compares It J. ni. 3. 70, 41 Then 
mightst thou tear thy hair, And fall ujxm thejground, as I do 
now. Taking the measure of an unmade (/mm” 

4. heart, courage. 

5. Live a little, bear up awhile, do not yield to death ; com- 
fort, i.c* thyBelf, to be supplied from cheer thyself. 

6. uncouth, savage, desert ; literally, unknown, from «*-, not, 

* and evthe, known, passive participle of tt tnnan, to know ; yield , 

savage, give birth to any wild animal, yield it as the earth yields 
food* 

7. 8. Thy conceit . . powers, your bodily powers are not so near 
death as your imagination ; you fancy you are much nearer death 
than you really are ; conceit, literally that which is conceived. • 

8. he comfortable, be subject to comfort, allow yourself to be 
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comforted ; for adjectives in -hie, with both an active and a 
passive meaning, sec Abb. § 3, and for comfortable, ~ giving com- 
fort, Lear, i. 4. 328, “Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable 

9. at -the arm's end, at a distance; ‘at aim’s length,’ as we* 
say now. 

10. presently, immediately. 1 

12. Well said, well done, bravo ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 


Scene VII. 

1. I think he be, 1 think he pnist be ; for the doubt expressed 
in be, sec Abb. § 299. 

2. like a man, in the shape of a man. 

3. even now, only just now, only a moment ago ; tort is re- 
dundant. 

4. hearing of, see note on li 4 40. 

5. compact of jars, made up of discords, with a play upon Jars 
in its literal and its figuratne senses 

6. discord m the spheres, the harmony of the spheres was 
a doctrine of Vythagoras, according to whom the heavenly bodies 
in their motion could not but occasion a certain sound or note, 
the notes altogether forming a regular scale or harmony. Cp. 
M, V. v. 1. 00, 1, “Theresa not the smallest orb which thou 
bchold’st But in his motion like an angel sings ” ; T. N. iii. 
1. 119-21, “would you undertake adother suit, I would rather 
hear you to solicit that Than music from the spheres.” 

9, 10. what a life , company 9 tins !h a pretty state of tilings 
that wo should have to hunt everywhere for you in order to have 
the pleasure of your society. 

11. What, .. merrily ! what, do you, whose very name is a 
convertible terift with melancholy, do you look mirthful? 

13. motley, patched, particoloured ; the dress of fools being 
usually patched with different colours ; “ so called because 
spotted ; originally applied to curdled milk, etc. —O F. manelc s 
4 clotted* knotted, curdled, or curd-like*; Totgrave” (Skcat, 
Ety. Diet ) : a miserable world ’ what a, wretched world it is 
that such creatures should be allowed to exist m it. ! 

15. him . him, on reflexive verbs, see Abb $ 296. * 

17. In good set terms, in terms of deliberate ^busc, without 
mincing the matter. 

•* 19. Oall me not., fortune, alluding to the proverb Fvrhcna 
jhvet Jhtuift, Fortune favours fools. 
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20 dial, probably here a watch, as in R, IL v. 5. 53, though 
by some supposed to be a pocket sun-dial : poke, pouch : from 
this word we get the diminutive ‘pocket.’ 

* 21. lack-lustre eye, with a vacuous look. 5 

23 w^gs, goes on ; but used here in a somewhat ridiculous or 
familiar sense. 

20 ripe, ripen ; like fruit which at last will drop from the ti oo. 

28. And thereby .tale an evpicssinn used again in M. IF. i 
4 159, T. S. iv. 1 00, Oth iii. 1. 8, always by a eomic churactei 
and always with a solemn affectation of intense wisdom in 
reserve. 

29. moral, usually take as » verb — moralize ; by Schmidt 
reganled as probably an adjective 

30 My lungs chanticleer, I began *to laugh with the lusti- 
ness of A eoek ci owing ; cp T < 1 u. 1 27,8, “ You wcie wont, 
when you laughed, to eiow like a cock,” i c. in a hearty, 
strident, manner 

31 deep- contemplative, tor other compound adjectives, sec 
Abb §2 

32. sans intermission, without pausing, . 

33 hour, a dissyllable. 

34. Motley’s wear, your fool’s dress is the only one woith 
wearing ; thore’s nothing like a fool 

35 what fool is this * what kmd of fool is this? 

30 A worthy fool ' an anonymous conjecture given in the 
Camh. Shah yiearr is th. it O bel aud A ^ I 34 should change 
places “When,” says Furness, who nail independently made 
the same conjcctuic, “thelhiko asks Jaq ties a direct question, 
‘What fool is this’ 1 Jacjues, according to the text, instead 
of answering, breaks out into an apostrophe, * () worthy Fool 1 ’ 
which, however much it may relieve his feelings, is certainly 
somewhat discourteous to the Puke ft is this discoiiiteay 
aud this* lrrclev ancy which first made the phrase suspicious 
Change the ‘O’ into ‘A,* and at once all is right; we have 
an answer to the Puke, and the second half of the line is 
properly connected with the first* ‘A worthy Fool, one that 
hath been,’ etc.” This is to mo so convincing that I have 

* adopted the conjecture. 

38. th» gift, the faculty, 

1 39. dry, “ in the physiology of Shakespeare’s time a dry brain 

> accompanied slowness of apprehension and a retentive tncmoiy ” 
{ { ..(Wright): the remainder biscuit, Boswell compares Jonson, 

' Every Man out of Ah Humour, Induction , 164, “ And, now and 
then, breaks a dry hisc\at jest. ” * 
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40. places, “topu# ot auhjccis of discourse 1 (Wright), who 
proves from Uacon’s Admncnnmt of Learmny , n. 13 7, that the 
word was thus used in Shakespeare's day; Furness adds §§ 0 
and 10/ • 

r 

41, 2 vents forms, utters faith- in a gat hied, mutilated, 
shape ; vent, probably here from the substantive in the souse 
of “sale, utter an ec of commodities, and lienee general ly, outlet, 
publication — F. venlr, a sale .. — Lat n tide re, t.o sell ” 

If, adds Skcat, treating of anothei sense of the word, “we had 
a Inrye collection of quotations illustrative of the use of wnt as 
a verb, I suspect it would appeal that the connection with the 
F. vcvt, wind, was due solely to a mnmndoi standing and misuse 
of the word, and that, it ir etymologically due to Vent, an 
opening far air or smoke, an airhole, flue, — F finite, a deft 
— Lat finder e, to cleave** or Vent [as above], or to confusion of 
both”.. 

44. suit, petition; probably with a pun on the word in the 
sense of 1 dress.' 


45-7. Provided wise, provided that you fiee yout minds of 
any such unwholesome idea as that 1 am wise ; better Judge- 
ments, proleptic, judgements that, will become better, elearor, by 
their weeding ; grows rank, suggested by weed in the former 
line. 


47-9 I must have please, I must further have perfect 
liberty, libeity as complete as that enjoyed liy the wind, to 
turn the breath of my sarcasms on any one I choose , ep. //. J r . 
l, 1 48, “The an, a charter'd libn'hn<\ is still”; John, iii. 8, 
“ The wind hloweth where it. h\Uth % and thou liearcst the sound 
thereof* but cansf, not, tell whence it comcbli and whither it 
goefch.” 

52. as way, for the omission of a and the after as, like , and 
flan in comparative sent cnees, s ee Abb. fc 83: to parish church, 
which is conspicuous to everybody, to wdiich every one can find 
his way. 


53-7- He that . fool, he whom a fool’s sarcasms touch to the 
quick, acts very foolishly, however much lie may be galled, if he 
j^aoes not appear to be utterly unconscious of the taunt ; other - 
f'wise (if he allows it to be seen that he is wounded) his folly will 
be laid bare oven by the random shafts of the fool ; the fact that , 
he winces will be enough m itself to show that the shaft has gone 
homo to his conscience jJULJfc is the insertion of Collier’s M>S. 
Corrector, the lino bemgwmoient by a foot, and the sense, without 
such words, involved, to say the least; Theobald conjectured ‘ No t 
^uj^which many editors prefer, while some arc satisfied with tBe** 
Uxt as it stands in the folio. Among them is Furness who para- 
phrases as follows, —“He who is hit the hardest by me must 
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laugh the hardest, and that he must do so is plain ; because if In* j 
is a wise man he must seem perfectly insensible to the hit; no 
matter how much he smarts, he must still seem foolishly 
senseless of the bob by laughing it. off Unless lie *dbcs this, 
viz, : show his insensibility by laughing it off, any chance 
hit of* the fool will expose cveiy nerve and libre of his 
folly.” 

53 wisely hit, clcveily Jind out the we.ik pint m Ins character 
and aim his shaft of ridicule at it 

55. boh, “a blow with 'the list; a firm rap; figuratively, a 
* rap ’ with the tongue, a sharp rebuke, a ‘ rap * over the 
knuckles; , often a taunt, bitter jest 01 jibe, scoff” (Mun ays 
Enq. Diet ). * 

57. squandering', to -<rpta?/rtcroriginaJly meant meiely to scatter, 
disperse, so here ‘which fly about in an directions without legal <1 
to ai rtf' ; op M. V. i 3. 22, “ othci ventures lie hath, ^quamhrul 
abioad,” i e scattered in vaiions directions 

59 through and through, with complete thorough ness. 

63. for a counter, “ the wager proposed by Jaques was not a 
very heavy one. Jettons oi counteis, which aio small and \ery 
thin, am generally of copper oi brass, but occasionally of siher, 
or even of gold; they weio commonly used for purposes of cal- 
culation in abbeys and othei places where flic levnues were 
complex and of difficult adjustment ” (Knight) Up. T C. li. 
2. 28, W T iv. 3 38 

64 mischievous, booaifte the familiauLy with sin which would 
enable him to chide it, would taint others with a knowhdgc 
better kept hidden. • . 

65. a libertine, a man of free (r.c. too free) life 

66. As sensual Itself, steeped in cveiy kind of profligacy to 
which passion could goad you ; for sting, ep M M i 4. 59, “The 
wanton afinqs and motions of the sense”; Ofih. i. 3, 335, “our 
carnal tfinys, our unbit tod lusts.” 

07. embossed, used by Shakespeare in two distinct- senses (l) as 
here, from “to adorn with bosses or raised work — 

O. F, embosaer , ‘ to swell or arise in bunches’ ; Cot grave F. 
em- = Lat. im- = in ; and 0. F. bnaae, a Iwiss ” (2) from cnibots a, “to 
enclose or shelter in a wood — O. F. emhoaqver, to shroud in 
a W*oo(J . — F. em- = Lat. im- = in ; and 0 F. Itosc or boaqw, 
only used in the diminutive form bo&quet , a little wood” 
(Skeat, Ely. Diet.), TIuh distinction in Shakespeare was first 
pointed out by Furnivall, who quotes for the former sense T, H . , 
hid. i. 17, “ the poor cur is emlmn'd” i.e. “ foams at the mouth 
from fatigue, is covered with bubbles there,” and A, C. iv. 13 2, 
“the boar of Thessaly Was never so embossed,” i.e. “never so 
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foamed with rage ” ; tor the latter sense, A. W. iii 6 107, “ wo 
have almost embossed lum,” i e closed round him, got him in an 
ambuscade Hero therefore embossed sores and headed evils 
mean (figuratively) tumours that have ripened to a head* 

G8. with license foot, from the licentious freedom of your life 

69. disgorge into, empty out upon ; nr in his railing against 
them. 

70, 1. Why, who party 9 why, it is impossible in exclaiming 
against pride to censure anyone m particular; for tax, cp 
“ taxation,’' i 2. 73, abo\ c 

73. Till that ebb, till that the wearer of fine clothes has no 

longer the means to indulge his pride The folio gives ‘the 
weary very means,’ which is stark nonsense ; the emendation 
in the text is Singer’s, and as the whole speech is aimed at the 
pride of dress, it seems satisfactory. * 

74. do I name 9 do I specially indicate ; i e. I indn ate none. 

75 the city-woman, generically of citizens’ wives, who rival 

court ladies m the magnificence of their dries 

76. The cost shoulders, the revenues of a prince upon a 
person that lias no right to such splendour; cp. ii // VI i 
X 83. 

77, 8. Who can neighbour? it is impossible for any woman 
to charge me with pointing at her in particular, since all of them 
are equally extravagant ; come in, appear, as it were in court, to 
accuse me of a libel. 

79-82. Or what . speech 9 “Suppose L say that mean fellows 
Bhould not be smart, and suppose any such fellow', the low r est of 
the low, tells me he does not dress at my expense, he only proves 
that the cap fits ” (Moberly) ; function, occupation ; bravery, 
fine clothes, finery ; cp 7\ 8. iv. 3 57, “ With scarfs and fans 
and double change of bravery M ; suits, adapts ; the mettle, the 
purport, substance. 

83 There then ; . what then ? so much for my answer ; what 
have you to object to it ? 

84, 5 if it do himself, if my sarcasms arc just, then he has 
only himself lo blame for his own follies, not me for pointing them 
out 

85*7. if he he free man, if lus conscience is clear as to such 
follies as I have satirized, then my censure belongs to n© one in 
particular, but ranges abroad as freely as the wild goose that is 
no one's property. Moberly remarks, “ Jamies appears either 
wilfully or through shallowness to miss the deep wisdom of the 
tiluke’s saying and the whole character of his admonition. The 
Duke had not said that .Toques would offend people, but that he 
Would corrupt them*” 
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89 tiU...Beryed, till those like myself whose necessity is so 
urgent, have been satisfied, 

90. Of what . of* to what breed can this impudent fellow 
possibly belong ? for should, increasing tlio emphasis -of the in- 
terrogation, see Ah)) § 325, and for the repetition of the preposi- 
tion o$§407 ; cock, one who crows so impudently ; op. Temp* ii. 
1. 30. 

91. bolden’d, prompted to audacity 

92. Or else manners, or natuLally ill-mannered ; else, re- 
dundant. 

93 in civility, in the matter of good manners 

94. You touch'd first, your first conjecture Mas the light 
one ; vein, disposition, humour 

94, 5. the thorny distress, the aciPLcnews of absolute distress. 

9l> 'inland bred, biought up m civili/ed society, not a mere 
i u stic ; ep. below, lii. 2. 307 

97 nurture, education (m its wider Hense), good bleeding; cp 
Temp, iv 1, 189, “a born devil, on whose natuie Nurture can 
never stick.” 

99. answered, satisfied ; cp. J. C. w 1. 1, “ Now, Antony, 
our hopes are answered” 

100 answered, Joqncs pretends to take the woid in itH more 
ordinary sense. 

103. and let me, and theiefoie let me Wright compares 
Temp . i 2. 18(5, u ’tis a £>nd dulness, And give it way.” 

104 and welcome, and consider yourself welcome. 

106 had been, were certain to be 

108. whate’er you are, whatever your condition. 

110. melancholy, gloomy ; from shutting out the sunshiue. 

Ill Lose and neglect, spend so idly , 

1 12. look'd . days, been better off. 

113. knolTd to church, summoned men to church by their 
chiming ; knoll, the same word as knell t which is more generally 
used of tolling, ringing a funeral peal. 

117. Let gentleness be, let gentle words constrain you to 
grant my prayer ; yield to my request thus gently made what 
you would not yield to my threats; referring to 11. 101, 2, 
11 Your* gentleness shall force More than your force move us 
to gentleness.” 

118. In the which., sword, trusting to which I sheathe my 
sword that I blush to have drawn ; for the which, see Abb. § 270? 

123. therefore, i.e. trusting to our good feeling. 
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124. upon command, “ aa you may choose to order,— -at your 
will and pleasure ” (Dycc). Cp A. W. iv y 4. 30, “lam yours 
upon your will to suffer ” 

* 125, yodr wanting, your needs. r 

130. till sufficed, till lus wants bo satisfied 

131 Oppress’d evils, borne down as he is by two misfortunes 
that bring weakness with them ; for this proleptio uscwheicby a 
predicate, properly indicating effect, is made to express cause, 
see Abb. § 4. 

134. and he comfort, and wish that you may be rcwaided 
for youi comforting assurances 

137. pageants, show's, spectacles, especially of a theatrical 
character . 

138. Wheroin in, for 4he repetition of the pieposition, sec 

Abb. § 407. c 

130. merely players, nothing moio than actors. 

142 His acts ages, lus life being made up of sc\ eii acts 

143. Mewling and puking, whimpering and slobbering; puk- 
ing, properly, being sick. 

144. satchel, bag in which lie carries his books ; fiom mcccUus , 
diminutive of Mirras, a sack, bag. 

145. And . face, and face glowing with its morning w ash ; like 
snail, “ a is still omitted by us in adverbial compounds, such as 
‘snail-like,* ‘ clerk -like,’ etc Then [in early English] it was 
omitted as being unnecessarily emphatic in such expressions 
as : ‘creeping fdr snail,' e sighing like furnace ’ ... ‘Like snail* is 
an adverb in process of formation. It ,is intermediate between 
‘ like a snail * and 1 snail-like * ” ( Abb.‘§ 83). 

147. furnace, cp Cymb.x 0 64, “ a Frenchman that, it seems, 
much loves A Oallian girl ; he furnaces The thick sighs from him ” . 
woeful, as expi casing his pangs of unrequited love. 

148. Made eyebrow, written to celebrate the beauty of his, 

etc. • 

149. Full of strange oaths, cp. //. V iii. 6. 78-80, “ and this 
they eon perfectly in the phrase of war, which they trick up with 
new-tuned oaths” ; so Bobadii, the swaggering bully in Jon son’s 
Every Man in his Humour , swears “by Pharaoh’s foot,*’ by the 
“body o’ (tasAr”* bearded . p&rd, probably referring, as Fur- 
ness suggests, “ to the general shaggmess characteristic of a true 
soldier on duty in the field, as distinguished from the trim nicety 
of a carpet knight * whose chin new-reaped shows like a stubble- 
l^rrd at narvest home * [i. II IV. i. 3. 35].” 

150. Jealous In honour, jealous in matters whore his honour 
as a soldier is concerned ; quick to resent any slight put upon him- 
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self or his profession : sudden . quarrel, ready in an instant to 
take up a quarrel. Hunter would put a Menu-colon after sudden, 
undet standing tlio word to mean “vehement, or violent, or hasty, 
or perhaps still more exactly prompt tn executing a resqhtf,” and 
quick in quarrel as “ adroit tn the duello, not merely quick and* 
spiritodPin any dispute.” 

151. the bubble reputation, reputation which has in it nothing 
more solid than the hubbies blown by boys out of soap and water ; 
cp. Hand. v. 2. 202, “ do but blow them to their trial, the hubbies 
are out ” 

153. with good capon lined. “ It was the c ustom t o pres ent 
m agistrates with prese nts, especial ly , it would'scem,. with capons, 
by way of secu ring their good will and favour. ~Tluaiacklmightcns 
the Halire ofd a<|ues ) portrait of an Elizabethan J.P. I fcgives force 
aiuT meaning to wliat “seems \ague~iiiqj general. .. Wither, dc- 
scrihii^r the Christmas season, with its burning * blocks,* its 1 pics, 1 
its hagpipcs and tabors, and other revelries, goes on to sing how 
‘ Now poor men to the justices With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fail of these, They plague them with their 
warrants.’ That is, the capon was a tnbuto fully expected and 
as good as exacted , it was 1 understood ’ it should be duly paid 
in” . (Hales, Noti s 1 and Essays on 8hal*>\p(arc, pp 219, 20). Cp. 
Fletcher, The Elder Broth • r, n. I, (t When your worship’s tenants 
Bring alight cause and heavy liens befoie you, Both iat and feas- 
ible, a goose or pig, And then you sit, like Equity, with both 
hands Weighing indifferently the state o’ the question ; " and 
Massinger, A Eew Way etc. , iv 2. 39, 40. 

154 beard of formal c5t, beard cut with severe preciseness, to 
be in keeping witli his office In former days a certain cut was 
appropriated to certain piofessions and ranks ; on the vancties 
worn, see note on II, V. in. 6. 73. 

155. saws, sayings, proverbs; A »S sagu, a saying: modern, trivial, 
common-place, as always in Shakespeare : instances, examples 
brought forward m confirmation of arguments. # statements, etc. 

157. # Blipper’d pantaloon, grotesque-looking figure shuffling 
about in easy slippers; pantajp dft, “a comic character of the 
Italian stage., weaimg slTM?rs, spectacles, and a pouch, and 
invariably rejireycnted as old, loan, and gullible ” (Clarke). 

160. his shrunk shank, his logs that have dwindled away with 
ago ; shank, properly the lower part of the leg 

162., &s, Its ; sec Abb. § 228. 

164. more, complete, total. 

165. Sans, without. 

168. most for him, more for him than for myself. 

170. fall to, set about eating, du not hesitate to begin. 

171. to question, by questioning ; the indefinite infinitive. 
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174. unkind, unnatural 

177. Because , seen, probably as Harness explains, “not so 
severely felt as the ingratitude of man, because the foe is unseen, 
i e. unknown, and the sense of injury is not heightened by the 
recollection of any former kindness.” 

179. holly, “ th* JmUg ...yen 


re. It was the einWem ofmirth 
well). Branches of the hojjy with its bright red or orange berries 
are still used to decoratflumses and churches in token of Christ- 
mas rejoicings. 


186. warp, Wright shows conclusively that the originally pro- 
minent sense of the word is that of turning or changing, while 
that of shrinking or contractings as wood does, is derivative ; and 
that here, the warping of the waters means either “ the change 
produced m them by tfce action of the fiost or the bending 
and ruffling of their surface caused by the wintry wind ”t 

188 As friend remember’d not, “as what <ui uuremombered 
friend feels” (Moberly). 

191. whisper'd, during the ccwtiversation held aside while the 
singing was going on. 

19*2. effigies, likeness ; pronounced here as though written 
fjftyyes ; properly Latin : witness, testify. 

193. limn'd, drawn; literally illuminated - living, with the idea 
of its being life-like, i.e identical, and also of Orlando's being a 
living image of a dead father. 

195. the residue . fortune, the remainder of the story of 
your life. 


Acr 111. Scene I 

2. the better part, in a preponderating degree ; for other in- 
stances of the ousted preposition, see Abb. § 202, 

3. argument, subject. t 

4. thou present, you being here on whom I might wreak it : 
look to It, mind what you arc about, let me have no trifling m 
the matter. 

6 Seek candle, hunt for him in every nook and corner; 
Rteevens thinks there is an allusion to Lute, xv. 8, “If she lose 
one piece, doth she not light a candle, and seek diligently etill she 
find it.” 

8* To seek a living, seems rather to mean ‘ with the hopes of 
being allowed to live, ’ than * in order to get a livelihood ; for 
fMlver has inherited property which puts him beyond the neces- 
sity of win king for his livelihood. 
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10. seize hands, take possession of ; a legal term, though it 
is doubtful, as Furness says, whether seizure here is used in a 
legal sense ; probably not. 

11,2. TJU thou thee, till by your brother's evuleucc you can 
clear yourself of the suspicious I enteitam regarding you; e.e. 
the suspicions of his being privy to Celia’s flight. 

17 Make an extent, a translation of the legal phrase extendi 
facias, a writ of which is sued “on due forfeiture of a recogniz- 
ance oi acknowledged debt.” Furness points out that the legal 
phraseology is used somewhat loosely here, since these circum- 
stances had not here occurred, and moieovei the Duke had 
all eady seize <1 upon Oliver's pioperty 

18. expediently, expeditiously*; cp, K. J. li. 1 . 60, “His 
marches are ujKtlivnt to this town.” 


SCENE II 

2. thrice-crowned queen, the moon ; jis IYuhci pine, queen of 
the low oi regions ; as Luna, or Cynthia, queen of heaven ; as 
Diana, queen of the chase on earth. 

4. Thy huntress' name, the name of Rosalind, whom he speaks 
of as one of D iana's follow ers in the chase . my full sway, com- 
pletely conti < )ls', 1 lias TulT pow T er over my life ; apparently with a 
leference to the power of the moon over tho waves 

6 character, engrave, cut. 

8. witness'd, testified tefby me. 

10 unexpressive, inexpressible ; whom no words can describe ; 
for adjectives in -ire, with* a passive sense, see Abb. § 3. she, 
— woman, is frequent in Shakespeare, €.(/. T. A\ i. 5. 2T)9, 
Cymh . l. 6. 40. 

18. in respect of itself, so far as it itself is concerned 

14 naught, not worth living. • 

18 spare, frugal. 

20. Hast any thee, are you anything of a philosopher ? 

28. complain of good breeding, complain of not having been 
brought up w r cll ; of the want of a proper education : or comes 
kindred, or belongs to a very stupid race. 

29. natural, as opposed to one who has become so by study. 

84. ill-roasted, not cooked equally on all sides ; as completely 

ruined as an egg is by being roasted on one side only. 

40. parlous, a contraction of ‘perilous,’ i.e. desperate. 

41. Hot a whit Wright points out that Hot being itself a coif 
tradiction of min'Jnt, the expression here is redundant. 
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44 salute, greet by kissing ; literally to wish health. 

47. still, constantly . fells, skins. 

50 a mutton, a sheep ; cp M. V. l. 3 108, “ As flesh of 
mttffoiin\ heels, or goats”; so, ‘ beef” = ox, i. // *iV. in. 3. 
199. 

51. Shallow, shallow, that is but a silly, superficial, answer. 

55, 0. with the . sheep, with the tar applied to the wounds of 
our sheep. 

57. <^YOt, a perfume derived from the civet cat, as musk from 
the musk-deer, much m > ogue m former days 

58, 9. thou worms-meat indeed ' you, who m comparison 
with a good piece of flesh, are no better than meat for woims. 
perpend, weigh my would; in Shakespeare always in affected 
phraseology, as m the imouth of Polonius, }1aml. li. 2. 105 ; 
of Pistol, H V. is . 4. 8 ; and of the Clowns in M W i!. 1 119, 
T. A r . v 1 .*{07 

00. birth, ougiu Mend, impiove. 

P 61. Ill rest, I will drop the discussion 

i 63. God thee ' explained by Heath as an allusion “to the 
common proverbial saying, concerning a very silly fellow, tbai he 
ought to be cut for the suni>le» ” ; Schmidt and Wright take 
incision for blood-letting, the conmmu Tfilllflly IflMftaat maladies 
Neither explanation accounts for raw, v, inch though userV fi&ura- 
tively, - inexperienced, must have lcfeienoc to the litoral ntw- 
ness wlncli would be cured by incision Possibly there is an 
allusion to letting the blood out of raw meat in order to make it 
moi e tender for cooking. 

64. true, honest. 

“ 65. owe hate, feel no grudge against any one. 

, 66. content ham, able to bear resignedly any evil that bcfals 

me. 

69. Ind, the ofd pronunciation of the word rhyming with bind, 
find, etc. * 

71. being , wind, cp. Mach, i 7. 23, “the sightless courieis 
of the air,” i.e. the winds. 

73. lined, delineated. 

74. Are but black to, make but a poor show comparod with. 

76. fair, beauty; as frequently in Shakespeare, *,,</. C. *E. ii. 1. 

98, A. L- L. iv. 1. 17, &L N. D. i. 1. 182, 

78, right, true, regular. 

79. rank, if tho genuine reading, must moan manner or order of 
jthg, Wiight’s conjecture, rack, is very tempting : he qiiotes 
□{grave, 1 Amble, tf f. An amble, pace, racka ; an ambling or 
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racking pace; a smoothe or easy gate.’ ‘Ambler. I 1 © amble, 
pace: racket to go easily and »moothly away’: and Holme's 
Armoury , * Rack is a paco wherein the horse neither Tiots or 
Ambles, but is between both * ; the word m this sense is, I 
believe, stfll common m America 

81. Foi*a taste, as a specimen. 

84. will after kind, will seek those of her own kind, species. 

92 the very verses, Hunter quotes from Dirt ionnmrc 
liaison tu' tV Hip/natrique, etc., by M. Eafosse, 1776, ‘(lalopes 
faux se dit du eheval lonwin’ch galopunt ll 1< ve la jambe gauclic 
de dc\ ant- hi pi emiere, cai ll doit lever la dioite la premiere / 1 e. to 
gallop falsely is said of a horse when in galloping it lifts its 
left leg before the funner leg, because it. ought to lift its right 
hist : infect, taint, pollute ; an intentional affectation. 

96. graff, the earlier and correct foinJof the wojd from which 
the later! 1 1 gi aft ’ was formed from confusion with tlic pasui\e 
pattioiple ‘gt ailed/ Shakespeare uses both forms. 

97 a medlar, a small tree with a fi u it something like an apple 
“ Shakcspeaio,” 8ayn Ellucombe, Plant -Lon- of Shales/ (are, pp. 
123, 4, “only used the common language of his tunc when 
he described the Medlar ns only fit to be eaten when rotten. 
Oliaucer said just the same And many of her writers to the 
same effect. But, in fact, the Medial when fit to be eaten is 
no more rotten than a ripe Pencil, Peai, oi Strawbeny, or 
any other fruit which w T e do not eat till it lias reached a certain 
stage of softness/* 

98 right, true • 

105. For, because 

107 civil sayings, saying^ such as are used in civilized society, 
and which will prove that this is not a mere desert. Stee\ ens 
explains the woid as grave or solemn, 

109. erring, wandering; cp Oth i. 3. 362, “an erring bar- 
barian ” ; Hand . i. 1 154, “ The extravagant a»d erring spirit.” 

110, li* That the . age, so that a mere homl-brcadth of years 
comprises all that is allotted to him ; span, literally a space 
of about nine inches, the space from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger when the band is fully extended ; for the 
figurativo sense here, Wordsworth compares Psalms, xxxix. 
6, the Prayer Book Version, “ Thou hast made my days as it 
were a span long *’ 

116. sentence end, for the absence of inflection in sentence. 
Bee Abb. § 217. 

118, 9. The quintessence show, that Heaven designed to 
show in small compass all that was best and brightest iu creo-* 
tion ; quintessence, the best and purest # part of a thing ; 
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literally the fifth essence or element separated from the four 
other elements ; accented on the first syllable ; In little, generally 
understood as -= in miniature, the allusion being to a miniature 
portrait. From the train of thought heie so decidedly astro-* 
1 logical, ‘Furness thinks the allusion may be to the micaneosm, the 
“little world of man ” referred to in Lear t in. 1. 10. , 

122. wide-enlarged, filled out to the utmost extent; fully 
developed. 

123. presently, promptly, at once. 

124. cheek, face : hut not her heart, because she had treacher- 
ously deserted her husband, Menelaus 

126. Atalanta’s better part,, what this better part was lias 
been vigorously disputed since the days of Johnson Probably 
it was her personal grace, ho that, as Whiter puts it, “ The 
ripe and brilliant beauties of Helen should bo united with the 
elegant symmetry and virgin graces of Atalanta, Hud that 
this union of charms should be still dignified ami ennobled by 
the majestic mien of Cleopatra and the matron modesty of 
Lucretia. ” 

127. Lucretia, the chaste wife of L. Tarquiuius Collatmus, 
who was dishonoured by Sextus Tarquimus. 

129. synod, assembly ; in Shakespeare, especially of the gods ; 
nowadays chiefly of ecclesiastical bodies. 

131. the touches prized, the most highly \ slued traits, for 
touches, cp. W. T. v 2 89, “One of the jirettiest touches of all” ; 
and Inflow, v. 4 27, “Some lively* touches of my daughter’s 
favour.” 

132. would, desired. 

133. And I to, and that I should ; for this change of construc- 
tion for the sake of clearness, see Abb. § 416. 

134. pulplter, preacher; Spedding’s conjecture for ‘Jupiter,’ 
the folio reading, which, though used by Rosalind as an invoca- 
tion in ii 4. 1, above, has no connection here with the words 
that follow, while the epithet most gentle seems a strarige one to 
apply to Jupiter. 

135. withal, with ; in Shakespeaie when used as a preposition, 
always at the end of the sentence 

136. patience, -sc. with my prolixity. 

140. with hag and baggage, a common expression for# retreat 
or departure with all one’s belongings, which Touchstone here 
parodies by scrip and scrippage, scrip being the wallet borne by 
shepherds, etc. , and scrippage, formed by analogy with baggage, 
contents of the wallet. 

,144 would bear^were willing to bear, could properly carry. 
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SCENE II J # 

147. without, outside of. 

l/>0. should be hanged, came to l>e hanged ; could possibly le 
.hanged Abbott, § 328, says there is no other reason for should 
hcie exeejjt a* “denoting a statement not made by the speaker " : 
it seems to me to belong lather to the examples given under 
§ 325, indicating the emphatic interrogation which li os all ml 
would he likely if) ust‘ when hearing of the on cum stance, ‘How 
should my name be hanged 9 ’ 

151. the nine days, the well-known period of a wonder; the 
expression ‘a nine -days wonder* is a common owe for any start- 
ling event which however is soon forgotten. 

152 palm-tree, like the * lioness 1 m a subsequent scene, is 
objected to by matter of fact critics, but tthakcspeuie’s Forest of 
Arden lias no local habitation except in the poet’s brain 

153. since Pyth agoras’ time , the doctrine of the tiansimgriftion 
of boubrftT again re1 l erreT^lo , ' 'i ii T. N. iv. 2. 5*4, 62, ami At. V. 
iv. 1. 131 • that, when ; see Abb § 284. 

153, 4 an Irish rat, the idea that rats in Ireland were got lid 
of by metrical charms ib frequently refer fed to in old writers* 
Which, ac circumstance 

15*5. Trow you, can you conceive ; properly to ‘believ e,’ ‘think,’ 
‘ suppose to bo true 7 

157. And a chain, with a chain. 

158. Change you colour 9 do my words make you blush? 

161, 2. but mountains encounter, but the most improbable 
thiugs may be brought tr^pasu, and so it may turn out that this 
is the man to whom you gave the chain ; for with, - by means of, 
see Abb. § 193 • * 

164. Is it possible 9 that you do not know whom T mean 

168, 9. out of all hooping, beyond all w onder ; not to l>e ex- 
pressed by any exclamations of wonder , hooping, the genuine 
form of the word now more commonly spelt w/yMpinff, in which, 
says Sk^at, the w is unoriginal, and dates from about a. i>. 1500, 
Similar expressions are ‘ Out of all cry, 7 and ‘ Out of all ho.* 

170 Good my complexion » probably nothing more than a petty 
a&s^vo^atiop, Rosalind invoking her complexion »b a man might 
his honour. 

171- caparisoned, attired; more commonly used of the trap- 
pings o# a horse. 

171, 2. I have disposition, I have forfeited all my feminine 
curiosity, am as little curious as a man. 

172, 3, One inch .. discovery, “the more Celia delays her 
revelation as to who the man is, the more she will have to 
reveal about him. Why ? Because Itosalipd fills up the delay 
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(increases it, in fnet) with fresh interrogatories, whereby Celia 
becomes lost in a south soa of questions” (Tngleby) ; South-sea, 
because of its great extent • apace, rapidly ; literally, on, or at, 
a pace. 

178. Of God’s making? “or his tailor’s’ cp Lear, ii 2. 59, 
‘ nature disclaims in thee • a tailoi made thee ’ ” . (Wright) ; so, 
Cyrnb iv. 2. 81-3, “ thy tailor, rascal, Who is thy grandfather . 
he made those clothes, Which, as it seems, make thee ” , Jonson, 
The, AlrhemiNt. i. 1. 9, 10, “I shall mar All that the tailor has 
made, if you approach.” 

182, 3. let me stay chin, I am rtudy to wait for his beard to 
grow (i>c I do not care how long it may he before lus beard 
grows), if you will only tell mo who the man is whoso heard is 
yet hut small. 

186, 7. speak, maid, speak seriously and as an honest maid 
should. f 

191, 2. what shall I hose’ how shall I get rid of my man's 
attire, as J must do before I meet him 9 

193. Wherein went he’ how was lie diessed? To * go m,’ in this 
sense, is very frequent in Shakespeare 

193, 4. What makes here? what is he doing in this forest? 
how comes he to he m this forest’ ep. above, i I, 26 : remains, 
abides. 

197. GarganljplJs mouth, the mouth of the giant m Rabelais 
who swallowuonve pilgrims, with their pilgrims’ staves, in a 
salad. * 

198-200. To say catechism, to answer categorically to all 
these questions would lie woise than to be taken thiough one’s 
Church Catechism. 

202. freshly, spiitely, in good health aud spirits. 

204. atomies, “‘an atomic,’ says Bullokar, in his Expositor, 
1616, ‘is a moteiflying in the suime. Anything so small that it 
cannot be made lo*se ’ ” (Malone) ; literally, that whick cannot 
lie divided. 

205, 6. hut take . . observance, but as 1 cannot satisfy you by 

answering all your questions, I will give you some food for 
your thoughts by telling you something as to the way I found 
him, and will leave you to digest my information with all 
attention *• 

210, Give me audience, listen to me without interruption ; said 
in imitation of one craving an audience from a superior 

± 212, stretched along, stretched at full length. 

, , . 213. becomes, adorns or sets off. 
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215. Cry tongue, call out to your tongue not to be so restive, 
as you would to a fidge'Uy hoi sc ; holla, ‘ ‘ stop, Walt. Not the 
same as halloo , but somewhat differently used m old uni hors 

F. holt), ‘an interjection, hoethcie, enough; also, heai you 
me, or come hither 1 ; Cotgrave — F. ho, interjection ; 'and la, 
there ” ^ (Skeat, 10 y Did ). 

216 furnished like a hunter, equipped witli the accoutrements, 
weapons, etc , of a huntci. 

217. heart, with a pun on hart 

218. I would burden, 1 should prefei to smg my song with- 
out a chorus, i.e. 1 should like to tell mj story without inter- 
ruptions ; burden, the refrain of a song “The same word as 
horn don, the drone of a hug-pipe or the bass in mu sic — F. 
bow don, ‘a dione or done-bee; also, the humming oi buzzing 
of bees; also the drone of a bag-pipe Cof grave.— Low Lat 
bvrdonrjn, accusative of hwdo, a dione or non-woikmg bee” 
(Skeat, tity Did.) 

219 bringest tune, cause me to sing out of tune, t.c put me 
out m the nan ati on of my story 

223. slink by, let us turn aside so as to watch him unobserved. 

225. lief, gladly; see note on i, 1 12S , myself, piebably for 

by myself 

229 better strangers, more complete stringers ; a sort of jwirody 
of the more usual ‘better acquainted,’ or ‘bottei friends * 

232. moe, acconling to Ske.it, moe or ‘mo’ were used in rela- 
tion to sense, ‘more 1 in ud.itiou to size: .iceorduig to Wright, 
“ the distinction appears to be tlr.it ‘ moe * [oi * mo '] is used only 
with the plural, 1 more ’ both with singular and plural.” 

233. ill-favouredly, with so little appreciation. 

235. just, exactly. 

240. Just . heart just ns tall as I should wish her to be 

242. goldsmiths’ wives, “the shop- keepers’ wives decked out 
in fine cjothes were wont to sit befoie their doors, and bail it in 
their power by their engaging manners greatly to augment their 
husbands’ custom. Goldsmiths’ Row in Cheapside was the pride 
of London for its display of glittering ware, and naturally a 
resort for young fops with more money than brains ” (Furness). 

243. out of rings, which commonly were engraved with ‘posies’ 
or mottqps 

244. I answer cloth, I give you exactly suclijKfc^ap.swxMsas 
arc found in tjiq mottoes on painted cloth, i e. cloth or canvas 
painted in ' oil with various devices or 'mottoes. The allusions to 
these painted cloths are frequent in Shakespeare, e.tj. Liter, 244* 
i. If IV . iv. 2. 28, T. C. iv 10.46. The construction here is 
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the same as in K J ii l 462, “ He speaks plain (’an non lire, 
and smoke and bounce ” ; T N. i. 5. 1 14, 5, “he speaks nothing 
but madman” ; Oth . n. 3 281, “Drunk ? and speak parrot’ ” 

249 .breather, living person. 9 

259 cipher, a thing without any value; cp Liar, ( i. 4 212, 
“ now thou ai t an () without a figure.” 

265. under that habit, m that guise * play him, fool him, 
trick him ; cp. A IK. v. 2. 32 

271-3 else sighing clock, Abbott compares It //. ^ 5 50-8, 
detect . clock, reveal the slow passage of .time as a clock does by 
its minute and hour hands ; there seems to he something of a 
confusion between * you, by sighing every minute and gioamng 
every hour, would detect/ and ‘your sighing, etc , and groaning, 
etc. , would betray, re\ <yil cp m. ff. VI n 2. 143, “To let 
thy tongue detp<t thy base-born heart.” t 

277. who. for the omission of the inflection, see Abb § 274 

281. trots hard, if this means ‘ trots fast,’ as it would in 
modern English, tlieu the week's interim must be taken to com- 
press into itself the hopes and wishes of seven yeais, on the 
other hand we have no exam}) I e of the phrase m the sense of 
trotting uneasily and so making the time seem long 

282. the contract of her marriage, the betrothal, an important 
ceremony in former days. 

283 a ee’nnight, a period of seven days and nights, as we 
now use ‘fortnight/ i c. a period of fourteen days and nights. 

284. year, the singulai used with a plural numeral of a con- 
crete period, as frequently also of a concrete amount or measure- 
ment. 

289, 90 the one learning, the one being free from the 
burden of learning which wastes a man and makes him lean. 

294 BOffcly, gently, easily ; perhaps here m contrast with hard 
in 11. 281,3 

300. like petticoat, which arc to the forest what the fringe 
is to the petticoat ; the comparison is suggested by skirts, 

301. native, Wright points out that the word in Shakcspeaie 
when applied to a person is always an adjective. 

, * 302 conv a rabbit • kindled, brought forth ; from kind, ad- 
jective/ A.S ryritfc, natural, native. * 

303. finer, more refined . purchase, acquire. 

304, Temoved, retired, sequestered ; cp. if. if. i. 3. 8, “ How 
, f have ever loved the life re/mowd” 

306, of, by ; see Abb, § 170. 
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OOO religious, consecrated to <lod, a recluse; cp. H. II. v 1. 20, 
“And cloister thoo in a ref ig ions house,” i.e , convent. 

307. inland, brought up in cities ; cp. above, it 7. 96 court- 
ship, the double sense of civility and elegance of manneis 

ami of courting or wooing ” (Schmidt) ; tho latter sense here the 
primary <$hc, I think. 

308. there, the civilized society he was brought up in 

309. 10. to be touched, so os to bo infected. 

311. taxed, accused, censured ; cp. above, ii. 7. 71. 

319. abuses, illtreats, mangles. 

323 fancy-monger, fellow whose trade is love ; 'with the same 
contemptuous sense, as in 4 ballad-monger,’ ‘ barber-mongei , ’ 
‘fashion-monger,’ * love-monger,’ all in Shakespeare. 

324 quotidian of love, Furness quotes Greene’s Planetomnvhia, 
1585, to ihow that quotidian fevcis (i.e, fevers recurring every 
day) were accounted symptoms of love. 

325. love-shaked, made to shiver with the ague of love. 

327. There is, for the inflection in -s precedmg a plural subject, 
see Abb. $ 335. 

328, 9 cage of rushes, imprisonment fionl which men so easily 
escape ; a hint that slid docs not believe m the strength of Ins 
love 

331. blue eye, eyes heavy with grief ; black under the eyes, as 
we now say. 

332. unquestionable, unwilling to converse ; in which sense 

‘question,’ both veib and substantive, is frequent m Shake- 
speare * • 

333. neglected, untrimmed. 

334. having, possession, wealth ; frequent m Shakespeare, c.g 

T. X. in. 4. 379, “my having is not much”; W. T. iv. 4. 740, 
“of what having , breeding.” , 

335. ls^a . revenue, is but very trifling. 

336 bonnet, hat ; now used only for the head gear of women 
and Highlanders : unbanded, without a band to it ; these bands 
were often very rich, and great store was laid upon them by men 
of fashion. 

* 338. a careless desolation, the abandonment of despair ; a hope- 
lessness that made all attention to dress a thing impossible. 

339. point-device, spick and span in your dress, spruce to the 
last degree; “a shortened form of at point device s= with great 
nicety or exactitude, a translation of O, F. d point Sevis , 
according to a point [of exactitude] that is devised or imagined, 
i.e. in the best way imaginable ” (Skeat, ffly, JQict. }. 
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349. that unfortunate he, sco note on 1. 10, above. 

351 . Neither rhyme nor reason, a common alliteration for that 
which has nothing to justify it. 

353. a dark house and a whip, the treatment formerly employed 
in the case of lunatics; op. 7\ JV. lii 4, 148, “ Come, “ have 
him (Malvolio, who they pretend is mad) in a dark room and 
hound' 1 ; v. 1. 350. 

360. moonish, changeable as the moon, 

363, 4. for every . . thing, having in me a spice of every 
passion and yet constant, thorough, m .no passion ; cp. Cot . 
iv 7. 46, “but one of these — -As he had spices of them all, 
not all. ” 

365. colour, nature ; cp Lear, li. 2. 145, "This is a fellow of 
the self-same colour ()^r sister speaks of”, now . now, atone 
time, at another time. f 

366 entertain, receive with welcome : forswear, refuse to have 
anything to do with lam 

367. spit at him, show the greatest loathing at liis presence 

368. a loving humour of madness, a humour in which he was 
enamoured of madness ; loving is Johnson's conjecture for 
which some editors retain 'm ine sense of real., actual. 

368-70 which was, monastic, and this humour manifested 
itself m his forsaking the busy throngs of men, and shutting 
himself up as a hormit in a cell ; merely, entirely, absolutely. 
Allen suggests that perhaps the punctuation should be * to live 
in a nook, merely monastic, ’ i.c. absolutely religious, which 
seems very plausible. 

370, 1. this way, iu this way, by 'this method of treatment. 

371. liver, that organ being supposed to be the seat of love 
among other passions. 

374. I would not he cured, I do not desire to ho cured. 

377. by the faith of my love, I swear by mv love ; which iB the 
faith he holds more strongly than any other faith. 


Scene III, 

Stage Dtkeotion. Audrey, a corruption of Lthejdreda, a 
name best known as that of a female Saint ; from St. Audry, or 
Awdry, we get the adjective tawdry, first used in connection 
with lace, & tawdry lace being a rus tic n ecklace, whether from 
# such necklac&Sr tJSSngcommonly sold affairs held on St. Awdry's 
day, or, according to another account, from St. .^wdirg having in 
her youth been mveh addicted to wearing finenecklaces. 
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1 apace, quickly. 

I, 2 I will goats, I will bring your goats from the pasture 

to be milked' tlie man, the happy man, the object of yuu 
chou c t 

3. featyire, person ; literally, the make (of tlie body) ; not 
merely as now m the plural the different parts of the face. 

4. Your features ! it has been supposed that beneath Audrey's 
exclamation of astonishment some joke, lies buried, and Touch- 
stone's next speech looks as if it were intended to be m some way 
explanatoT y 

6 capricious, with a pun upon the woid in its sense of 
faneiful and its supposed derivation from Eat. cantr* a goat . 
the Goths, a poweirul German people who in the later empire 
obtained possession of pait of Dana, aid from settling m tlie 
country jgt the (leta* were themselves sometimes called (litre ; 
hence Ovid, who for borne unknown cause w^as banished to 
Tomi in tlie country of tlie CJctie, is spoken of as Iveing among the 
and here of course these is a second pun oil Goths and 

goats. 

7. ill-inhabited, made to inhabit whrie it propetly has no 
place ; for this “ cut ions use of passive verbs," see Abb. § *294. 

8. in a thatched house, a reference to the story of Bauejjymd 
PJliim&Bii, an aged couple of Phiygia. who hospital J^nreceivea 
Zeus and Thermos , travelling under the guise of ordinary mortals, 1 
when no one else would open their doors to them, and who aH a I 
reward wore saved h^Zeus^m an inundation m which the rosl of J 
the populace penfeheaf^Pp. 217. A. ii. 1 99 

9-11 nor a man’s Understanding, nor a man’s sparkling 
wit backed up by the ready appreciation of the hearoi ’s under - 
standing; forward, precocious, highly gifted ; with an anti Uu sis 
between man's and child. 

II, 2. strikes .. room. “ is worse than the biU of a first-class 
hotel in ^ pot-house ” (Muberly). 

17, 8. what they swear . feign, apparently a mixture of con- 
structions between 1 what they swear m poetry may be sard to be 
feigned by them in love,’ and 4 what they swear in poetry *it may 
be said as lovers they do feign. * 

24. honest, virtuous. 

25. hard-favoured, harsh -featured. “ These words,” says 
Clarke, ** show that Audrey was not uncomely ; although she m 
her modesty, and Touchstone m his pleasantry, choose to make 
her out to be plain. It is evident that the court- jester had the J 
wit to perceive something genuinely and intrinsically attractive 
about the girl, beneath her simple looks and manner. Besides. 
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she was an oddity, and that has charms for him. Moreover, she 
evidently idolises him ; which rivets him to her.” 

26. is to have sugar, is to have that which was already r 

tempting enough, made doubly tempting. „ 

27. A material fool, “a fool with matter in hmj ; a fool 
stocked with notions ” (Steevens). 

32. foul, what we call homely, as Ritaon says. 

33, 4. sluttlshness hereafter, we may hope for slnttiBhness 
some day , as though it were an acquirement to be promt of. 

3,5. Sir, a translation of the Latin Domnins, a title given to 
bachelors of arts, and so often allowed to priests who had taken 
no degree at a Univeisity. 

42. But what though ? but that matters nothing ; elliptical for 
' what though it may bfc so. ’ 

44 knows . . goods, is so rich that he cannot count )\U wealth. 

46. the dowry of his wife, the dowiy bis wife brings him , an 
allusion to the belief that horns sprang from the forehead of a 
man whose wife was disloyal to him. 

47. Homs ? . alone * Theobald’s conjecture for 1 horns, even so 
poor men alone,’ the reading of the folios. 

48 rascal, a term applied by sportsmen to deer w r hen lean and 
out of season. 

52 a horn, probably with an allusion to the horn of plenty, 
cornucopia. 

54 you are well met, wo are delighted to see you : despatch, 
marry us off at once without the tedious ceremony of going to 
church- , • 

57. on gift, at the gift, giving 

58. she must be given, in the marriage ceremony the bride 
is given away by the father or some representative of the father. 

62, 3 God ’iM . company, God rew ard you for your politeness 
to me when wc last mot ; referring to the occasion whfn Jaques 
met him in the forest ; ’ild, i.e. yield, - pay, requite ; cp. Mach. 
i. 6. 13, “Herein I teach you How you shall bid God 'Ud us for 
our pains,” 

63, 4 even a toy . sir, this is but a trifling matter I am about, 

sc. getting married ; be covered, put on your bat, do not stand* 
upon ceremony. 4 « 

66. bow, the curved piece of wood going over the neck of the 
o x to which the yoke is fastened. 

67. falcon, “by the falcon is always understood the female, as 
distinguished from the tercel, or male, of the peregrine or 
goshawk ” (Harting, The Ornithology of Shakespeare, p. 52). 
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67, 8 . and as ... nibbling, and like pigeons at pairing time, 
man and woman would be joined in wedlock ; so ‘ billing and 
cooing,’ h’om the way in which doves rub their bills together 
and make a cooing sound, is used figuiatively for making lo\e ; 
op W. T 1 2. 183, “ How she holds up the neb, the Inti to him ’ '* 

60 wfll you, do you wish : breeding, education, bringing up. 

70 under a bush, i e with no other ceremony except such 
as vagrants go through m their unlicensed form of marriage. 

71. what marriage ie, what marriage l willy means, wlmt a 
sacred contract mairiage is, not a thing to he entered on in this 
light way. 

72. wainscot, panelling for looms? Jaqucs speaks as if the 
joining of wainscot was of a very flimsy nature and as if the 
panels were generally of an unseasoned character, though in 
reality lj^was only the best seasoned wood that was used foi the 
purpose 

74. warp, become twisted by shrinking so that the joining will 
give way ; for Warp, see note on n 7. 186 

75, 6 I am not another, I am in no other frame of mind 
than that it will he better that he should perform the liiainage 
ceremony i ather than some one else of a more aivruditpil i har actei ; 

I am not in the rnuid but, r e. L am in the mind that Touchstone 
looks upon Sir Oliver Mai text as a 1 hedge -priest ’ whose celebra- 
tion of the marriage will not be binding ; for I were better, see 
Abb. §§ 230, 352. 

77. well, properly • 

82-8 O sweet thee, no doubt an extract, or extracts, from 
some old ballad and perhaps altered by Touchstone to suit his 
purpose 

86 Wind, turn, or perhaps here meiely another form of wend, 
i.u go. 

90. float . calling, mock me out of my profession as a priest. 


Scene IV 

1. Never ... me, it is no use your arguing with me. 

2. grace, proper feeling. 

6. of the dissembling colour, in former days the disposition 
was supposed to he indicated by the colour of the hair, ner 
has the idea entirely died out, though it is more often that 
the colour of the eyes is considered a test. 

7. Judas's, in ancient paintings and tapestry Judas is usually* 
represented with red hair, that being a colour thought ugly ; cp 
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M W. u 4 23, where a yellow beard is spoken of for tlie 
same reason as * 4 a* Cdtn-colom'ed beard ” 

8. are ... children, are as false as those of Judas. 

10. your chestnut, for your m tins colloquial sense, *cp. Hand. 
iv 3. 22*5, “Fourwoiui is your only ciuperoi for diet,' your 
fat king and uour lean beggar ih but vauablr service ” ; A, O. ii. 
7, 29, 30, “ Your set pent of Egypt is bred now of your mud 
by the operation of your sun : so is your crocodile ” : the only 
colour, Lt. worth anything 

13. holy bread, probably sauamontal broad; Barry pointed 
out to Collier that ‘ pax* bread ' is rendered by Coles pa, ms* 
ost ufanrlttH, i c. broad to be kissed This, however, is no proof 
that ‘pax-biead* meant the consecrated wafei, for that was 
enclosed in the pyx t a small vessel or casket, while the ‘pax’ 
was a tablet of gold, Silver, etc , earned round during the 
celebration of the Mass foi tlic eommunieaias to give the ‘kiss of 
peace,* whence its name, and hence it was also tenned the 

* osculatory.* Ban on Field denies that holy bread was sacia* 
mental bread, and says it was “merely one of the f ceremonies * 
which Henry tho Eighth's Articles of I\eh[jtou pronounced good 
and lawful, having mystical significations in them. ‘{Such,’ lie 
says, ‘ w'ere the vestments m the worship of (Sod, sprinkling holy 
water .yiving holy btead, in sign of our uuion to Chnst,* etc ” 

14. jhgfltv, the tiist folio reads ‘ cast,’ which has been explained 
as ‘ cast off,* * left oil,* as if tiic Lips were like old clothes, an idea 
utterly ludicrous to say the least ; tl^p later folios give ‘ chast ' 
for which Rowe reads chaste. 

14, 5, a nun religiously, a nun of the Order of St. Winter 
could not kiss more chastely ; of course the Order of St Winter 
is merely a poetic fiction, m imitation of Orders named after 
Saints, for an Order of nuns of the most icy chastity. 

21, 2. I thinly. . horse* stealer, 1 don’t say he is as utterly 
reprohate as a common pick-pockct or, etc. 

22. for his verity In love, so far as his constancy in love is con- 
cerned. concave, hollow, *\e. insincere. 

23 covered goblet, a goblet with its cover on being a better 
emblem of hollowness than with it off. 

2G. downright, in the strongest terms. 

28, 9, they are both . reckonings, each is as readily used as 
the other to bolster up conscious falsehoods ; attends on, waits 
upon. 

• 31, ggffi ffioa, conversation ; as frequently in Shakespeare 

34 what ... fathers, what is the good of talking about fathers. 
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36. that ’s a brave man, he's a fine fellow ; that, used with a 
sarcastic flavour. 

38. traverse, across ; to break the lance, in tilting, across the 
breast of the adversary was considered a disgrace to the tilter ; 
cp. A. W. fi. 1. 70, M. At v»l. 139, “ Nay, then, give him mother 
staff: tl#is last was broke cross”: lover, mistress; the term 
being formerly applied to both sexes, nowadays to the man only ■ 
though in the plural we still speak of * lovers * meaning both the 
man and the woman • pulany, “ having but the skill of a novice ” 
(Schmidt) ; literally, younger, from 0. F. puisne, younger, from 
Lat post natus, born after. 

39. that spurs side, i.e. not in such a way as to meet lus 
adversary in direct career. , 

40. 1. hut all’s guides, but everyone is ready enough to 
applaud youth and folly (and so I neeci not wonder at your m- 
fatuatioi, I suppose). 

47. a pageant truly play’d, a spectacle worth seeing ; for 
pageant, see above, ii. 7. 138, and for its application to love, cp. 
M. X. I). in. 2. J32. 

48. the pale complexion, i c one who wears the pale, etc. 

50. I shall, see Abb. § 318. 

51. will mark, arc willing to observe. 

53. see, an insertion by Jervis adopted by Pycc, Collier, etc . 
say, admit. 

54. I’ll prove ..play, that T will play an important part m 
this pageant of which youetell us. 


* Scene V. 

2. Say .me not, say that you do not love me, if you must 
my so. 

5. Falls, lets fall ; this transitive use is fr#<jucnt in Shakc- 
bpeare p humbled, bent low on the block. 

6. But . . pardon, without fix si begging pardon. 

7. Than he drops ? “ This hysieron proteron [case of ‘ cart 
liefore the horse ’] is by no means uncommon : its meaning is, of 
course, the same as live and die, i.e . subsist from the cradle to 
the grave . Compare ‘With sorrow they both die and live That 
unto rfthesse lier licrtes geve .’ — The Romaunt of the Hose, v. 5789. 

* He is a foole, and so shall he dye and hue, That thinketh him 
wise, and yet can he nothing ’ — Barclay’s Ship of Fooles , 1570. 

* Behold how ready we are, how willingly the women of Sparta 

will die and live with their husbands.’ — The Pilgrimage of Kintfh 
and Prince^ p. 29 ” { Arrowsmith). % 
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11 pretty, a pretty conceit . sore, certainly. 

13. shut on, shut against, to prevent the entrance ; op ii // 
IV. iv. 5. 24, “the ports oi slumber'*: atomies, see note on m. 2 2()4 
16. And If, see Abb. § 103. , 

19. to say, by saying . the indefinite infinitive. r 
23, 4. The cicatrice keeps, the mark and sensible, evident, 
impression is retained for a while by the palm of your hand ; 
cicatrice is properly the mark left hy a wound that, lias healed, 
a sear; for capable, Grant White conipaies A. W. i. 3. 208, 
“this captious and intmible sieie” ; for adjectives m -bit used 
both actively and passively, see Abb. §§ 3, 445 : some moment, 
see Abb § 21. 

26. Nor .. no, for the emphatic double negative, Bee Abb 
§ 40 h. 

2S. as that near, and that time may be nearer ^han you 
think ; for as, here and in 1. 38, below, see note on ii. 4. 25 
29. You meet fancy, you find the power of love exercised 
upon you by some beauteous face. 

35 Who mother, what peeiless dame do you boost a* >oiu 
mother that you, etc : by light of what hereditary beauty do 
you think yourself entitled to, etc*. 

36. and .. once, and “all in a breath” (Steevcns) 

37. some, Hanmcr’s emendation of ‘ no * which makes nonsense 
ofl 40. 

38. 9. As, bed — , in regard to wjfich, by the by, I can set* 
none so extraordinary in you as would save you from going to 
bed in the dark if you trusted to its brilliancy to light yoiu 
steps. Mobcrly explains without *bed, “as without exciting 
any desire for light to see it by,” which seems very tame. Voi 
As, the ‘conjunction of reminder,* as Ingleby calls it, bee note 
on ii. 4. 25. 

40. Must you do you feel yourself bound to be, 

42, 3. than In , . sale* work, than the ordinary specimens which 
nature keeps in stock ; as opposed to those specially made : ’Od’s 
. life, a petty oath; cp. “’od’s bodykins,” “’od’s pitikms,” etc : 
in which “’od’s” is a corruption of ‘by God’s. * 

44. to tangle . too, to catch my eyes also in the snare of her 
beauty ; to bewitch me also by her charms 
47. bugle eyeballs, eyes as blade as bugles ; * bugles ’ acre elon- 
gated beads of black or coloured glass worn as an ornament, now 
as formerly, on ladies’ dresses, shoes, bonnets, etc. ; cp. W. T. iv. 
4. 224, “J&ugle bracelet, necklace amber.” 

* 48. entame , . , worship, enslave me so as to fall down and adore 
you. * 
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50. fbggy south, so Cymb. iv 2. 349, “the spongy south”; 
K. J. i. 4 103, “the dew'-dropping south,” though there of the 
quarter, not of the wind, as here. 

51 properer man, handsomer as a man ; properer, sec note on i 
2. 102, above 

f>2, 3 •’tis such fools children, it is fools like you, who Beeing 
m plain women beauties of which they are utterly devoid, marry 
them and become the fatlieia of ugly children ; for makes, the 
singular, see Abb § 247 

55 out of you, proper, and seen in the glass of your flattery 
she appeals to herself more beautiful; the idea in out of is that 
of an image standing out in a nurroi, etc. 

56. lineaments, fcatuics 

58 fasting, w ith a penitent heart, such as shows itself by con- 
trition, nenanoe * 

59, 60 # For I must . markets, for let me as a friend whisper m 
youi ear that you vvill do well to dispose of your goods (here her 
looks) as soon as you get an oiler ; you ai c not likely to find a 
sale for them everywhere. 

fil. Cry mercy, ask the man to forghc your disdain. 

62. Foul scoffer,, homeliness looks most homely wheu it is 
seen in a disdainful person ; in a beautiful woman disdain might 
be forgiven, m one so plain as you are there can be no forgiveness 
for it Abbott, § 356, explains, “foulness is most foul when its 
foubies8 consists ni being scornful,** which seems to me to miss 
the point of Rosalind's rebukes, that of taking the conceit out of 
Vhebc. 

G4. a year together, a .whole year without pausing. 

68 sauce, “ from meaning to give /.cst or piquancy to language, 
the word came to be used ironically m the sense of makiug it hot 
and sharp ; or, in other words, from meaning to spice, it came to 
mean to pepper ” (Rolfe) 

72. made in wine, made under the influence df chink. 

73. vta know, desire to know. 

74. olives, as much (and no more) out of place in Arden as the 
lioness, serpent, etc., to which critics have objected. 

75. ply her hard, woo her with all your might ; ply, “M.E. 
plim, to bend . to mould, as wax Since moulding wax, etc., 
require^ constant and continued application of the fingers, w r e 
hence get the metaphors of toiling at , hence to ply a task, to }>ly 
an oar ” . (Skeat, Ety. Diet ). 

76 look . better, look on him with a more favourable eye. 

77, 8 though all he, though all the world should see yoif, 
none would l»e so faulty in sight as to l>eliev£ you to be as beau- 
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tiful as he mistakenly thinks ; abused, as deceived, is frequent 
in Shakespeare. 

79. to our flock, i.c. lot us return to, etc. 

80. Dead shepherd, apostrophizing Marlowe from wjhose Hero 
ami Leander , First Sestiad, 1. 170, the next line is taken ; shep- 
herd, used for poet in the language of pastoral poetiV . saw, 
saying ; see note on ii 7. 155. 

81. Who ever loved, i c. no one ever loved. 

85 Wherever ... be, those who feel pity are sure to try to 
relieve. 

88. extermlned, put an end to ; Shakespeare docs not use 4 ex- 
terminate. * 

89. neighbourly, friendly behaviour. Halliwcll thinks there 

may be an allusion to tips injunction to 44 love thy neighbour at. 
thyself ” e 

90. I would have you, what I want is not your love, but you: 
Why . covetousness, that would bo to lie guilty of covetousness, 
in desiring what you have no right to. 

92. And yet love, and even now the time has not come that 
I can say I love you. 

93. since that, for the conjunctional affix, see Abb. § 287. 
Pliebe, though not promising her h>ve, is glad to have Silvius as 
a companion m order that she, being so deeply in love with 
Rosalind, may solace herself by talking of the passiou 

94. erst, formerly ; the superlative <*£ ere. 

96. farther recompense, sc. in the shape of reciprocal love. 

99. In such . . grace, so utterly a lw?ggar in respect of all favour 
from you. 

101, 2. To glean . . reaps, to receive any small marks of kind- 
ness which you can spare while giving the wealth of your love to 
another : loose, 1ft fall from the shear. 

103. scatter'd, like an ear of corn dropped when the sheaf was 
being bound up. Op. Jouson, To Celia, 4 4 Drink to me only with 
thine eyes, And I will pledge with mine ; Or leave a kiss but in 
the cup And 1 *11 not look for wine. '* 

104. ere while, but a short time ago. 

107. carlot, found here only; a derivative of mil, a peasant, 
churl ; in ii. 4. 73, he is said to be “of a churlish dispositfbn . 99 

109. peevish, waywaid, capricious, 

110. Bat what . words ? but mere words are worthless. 
f « 113, becomes, suits, sets him off. 

■' 114. snake, $c . wh^n he grows up. 
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115 complexion, hero in the more limited sense of the colour- \ 
ing of the face ; frequently in Shakespeare of the external ap- 
pearance generally. 

117. fpr Us years, considering his ago. 

118. ^ but so so, only fairly well shaped, nothing particular. 

121 Than that, cheek, than that redness which coloured his 

cheeks; mix’d, indicating the hie n (led “while and damask” 
(Cor. ii. 1 232) of a bright complexion 

122. constant red, uniform ml. mingled damask, geneially, 
supposed to refei to the Damask Hose, though no such rose is 
known to be variegated. (>eiarde, the Heibahst, quoted by 
Kllaeonibe, speaks of it as “ in othei icspects like the White 
Hose ; the especial u difference” toiiHistcth m the colour aud smell 
of the floures, for those arc of a pale red colour and of a moie 
pleasant smell. ” In Soiw exxx 6, fie ha\ e “ l lune seen 9 owes 
da?naM'd, red and white, But no such roses see I m her cheeks," 
and from this it appears possible that a vanog.tted Hpecies u as 
then known ; though damag'd may "mean variegated like Damask 
silk, “in which," says Stcevens, “ by a \anous direction of the 
Roses, many lighter shades of the colour me exhibited,” and it is 
to this fabric that he supposes the allusion to be 

124. In parcels, bit by bit, noting eveiy particular 

12.8. For what .. me? for what lms mess, light, had he to taunt 
me as he did ? 

130. now I am remember’d, now that l conic to think of it ; 
for I am remember’d. recollect, op. M. M. ii. 1 lit), “you 
being then, if jou he remember'd, cracking the stones” ; T S iv 
3 9b*, “but if you be remember'd , I did not bid yon mar it to the 
tunc.” * ' 

132. But that’s . quittance, but that does not matter, foi 
because I omitted to do so then, it does not at all follow that 
I mean to let him get off scot free. 

135. straight, at once. • 

130 matter, purport. 

137. passing short, terribly curt ; passing, i c. sui passingly, 
exceedingly ; very frequent m Shakespeare. 


Act IV. .Scene I, 

6, 7. betray themselves . drunkards, lay themselves more 
completely open to every common-place criticism than even 
drunkards do. 

10, 1. which is emulation, which shows itself in gfodhiy 
rjvglry ; fantastical, “ iefening to love siek music'” (Fumc-Hs) 
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t 13. which is politic, which is put on for expediency. 

14. nice, fastidious. 

Id. simples, medicinal herbs used as single ingredients 

16-8. and indeed . sadness, and in fact consists of tiro varied 
contemplation of my travols, which, by being constantly dwelt 
upon, wraps me in gloom and sadness The first folio gives 5 in 
which hi/ often ’ etc , from which Malone deleted 1 w * ; the later 
folios, followed by many editors, 1 m which my often,’ etc , the 
^construction then being ‘ my often rumination m which.’ 

22. rich . hands, eyes rich in the treasure of what they have 
seen, and empty hands. 

26 and to . too ! and to think that you should have had 
to tra\el too m order to acquire so uncomfortable a possession » 

28. God he wi’ you, t.e. I will say farewell to you and take my- 
self off. t 

20. look you lisp, be sure you affect a lisp, take care to lisp. 

30 disable country, find fault with everything that is good 
iu your own country (as tra\ellers do m order to show their 
su] ciiouty m having seen other countnes) 

30, 1 be out nativity, profess to regret that you were not 
born m some other country. 

32 that countenance you are, of such an appearance as yours is. 

33. Bwam in a gondola, been as far as Venice, t.e. travelled at 
all, Venice being a favomite ivnort of tiavelleis on account of its 
gaiety of life ; gondola, the pleasure IkmA which m Venice serves 
m place of a carriage, the canals answering to the streets of other 
cities. 

Stage Direction. Exit Jaques. I have followed Dyce in 
placing Jaques’ exit here, instead of after L 26, as it seems 
impossible that Rosalind’s speech should be made after he has 
left the scene. Rosalind, though hearing Orlando’s words “ Good 
day,” etc., must bfc supposed to show her vexation at his delay 
by taking no notice of him till she turns to him after Jaques has 
gone. 

34, 6. You a lover » do you call yourself a lo\ er ? you are a pretty 
kind of lover to keep your mistress waiting in this way 1 

39. Break . . love ’ what, you think nothing of breaking a 
promise in love by being an hour behind your time ! ^ 

42. hath clapped . shoulder, it is doubtful whether this means 
a clap by way of encouragement, as in M. A. i 1. 261, T* C. ni 
3. 138, or bjrVay of arrest, its in Cymb. v. 3. 78. 

H IU warrant him heart-whole, X will pledge myself that his 
ml is but a slight pne. 
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49-51. a better jointure him, “ I suppose the meaning of 
the sentence is that a snail is better off than a woman because he 
enjoys all the time the possession of liis house, whereas a 
woman cannot possibly possess her jointure until she becomes a 
widow, Aid if she dies before her husband will never have it at 
all” (lSurness) ; jointure, the settlement of propeity made at 
marriage upon the wife in case of her husband dying beforo her. 

53. horns, see note on iii 3. 43. 

57. leer, look, mien ; now used only in a disagreeable sense of 
a cunning, vicious look ; from “'A.S. h!e6r i the cheek ; hence face, 
look ” (Skeat, Ety Diet ) 

58, 9. in a holiday consent, in a merry, pleasant mood and 
likely enough to say yes to your wooing , for holiday, cp i 3. 13, 
above 

62. were better speak, would do letter to speak ; see Abb 
§ 23C. * 

63. gravelled, in a difficulty : stuck m the mud (figuratively) 
Wright compares Biicon, Adn Learv. i. 7 88, “ But when 
Marcus Philosophic came m, Silenus was (/ran l fed and out of 
countenance” . take occasion, take an oppoitumty. 

64. when they are out, when they are put out ui their speech, have 
lost the thread of their argument , cp. Coiw. 3. 41 ; L.L.L. v. 2. 172 

65. God warn us * much like “ Clod shield,” i.e. forfend, m 
A. W i. 3. 174, “ God shield you mean it not \ ” ; H. J. i v. ] 41, 
“ God shield I should disturb devotion ! ” ; may God interpose 
with his warning and uyxke such a thing impossible ! the clean- 
liest Bhift, the best way out of the difficulty. 

68. puts ... entreaty,, obliges you to have recourse to entreaty 

70 out, in a difficulty. 

73 suit, with the old pun on its two senses of ‘ prayer ’ and 
‘dress.* 

80. by attorney, by proxy ; attorney, “ an agent who acts m 
the ‘turn* of another —0. F. a, to (Lat hd ) and tonur , to 
turn * (vSkeat, Ety. Diet ). 

82. videlicet, to wit, namely ; a contraction of Lat ridere licet, 
it is permissible, easy, to see ; a word which we have abbreviated 
into viz 

85. Leander, as for Leander 

86 • though . nun, even though Hero should have turned nun, 
a thing very unlikely. 

88 taken, seized. 

89 chroniclers, altered by Hanmer to * coroner s,* for the sake 
of found in its technical sense of finding dFVffifict, as in HaXnl 
v. 1, 5. “the croumer hath sat on her, ^nd finds it Christian 
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bunal.” But it is very improbable that coroners should have 
been altered to chroniclers, and the technical sense of found may 
be retained with chroniclers ; the old annalists of those days 
give it as their deliberate judgement that the cause of his death 
was —Hero of Sestos. c 

95 In a more . disposition, in a more complainant, favourable 
mood ; for disposition, in the sense of a temporary mood, op. 
T. N . ii. 5. 221, A. G i. 5. 53. 

98 Fridays all, every day of the week, no mati-er which 
they be ; said with light banter, as though there were some real 
point m specifying these particular days. 

104 can one . thing * you know it is proverbial that one can- 
not wish for too much of a good thing, and so, as you say you are 
good, there is no reason why I should not wish for twenty, or 
any number, like you t 

109. ‘Will you, Orlando’—, the questions addressed* in the 
maruage ceremony to the bride and bridegroom respectively aie 
“ Wilt thou have this Woman [or Man, as the case may bej to 
thy wedded wife [husbuulj,” etc. 

116. commission, warrant by which you take mo ; with a pun 
on the work take in the sense of ‘ arrest.’ 

M 7- goes before, outruns, anticipates ; for the omission of the 
relative * who,’ see Abb § *244. 

125, 6. April, . . May, full of the tenderness of oarly spring. 

128. Barbary cock-pigeon, we have no evidence that this 
pigeon was more jealous than others <i f its kind but, remarks 
Furness, “ 4 llarbary * oi itself implies Orien tal watchfulness and 
jealousy.” ** — 

129. against rain, in anticipation of the coming of rain, when 

parrots in the East aro especially Bhnll ; for against, m this 
sense, see Abb. § 142 : new-fangled, fond of what is new', which 
vSkeat says was the old seri&^f 'the #ord, from “f angel, ready to 
seize ... from base/dw/-, to take .. with the suffix -el, ..used to 
form adjectives descriptive of the agent ” { Kty, Diet,). » 

131. like .fountain, Whallcy supposed there was an al lusion 
to a particular fountain erected in London injyHWfW^t the 
same time confesses that statues, particularly those of Diana, 
“ with water conveyed through them to give them the appear- 
ance of weeping figures, were anciently a frequont ornament of 
fountains.” * 

131-3. X WiH do . . sleep, cp. Cleopatra’s instructions to Char- 
mian, A, €. i. 3. 2-5 ; hyen, hyena, generally called the ‘ laugh* 
mg’ hyena from the sound like a discordant laugh which it con- 
stSntly utters, 

UNT> yfit, intelligence. 
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138. make the doors upon, shut the door to provent its finding 
an outlet ; op. C M. ui, 1 93, <k the doors arc math' against you '* 

143. lack thee, do without you. 

144 attend, wait upon. 

14fi. your ways, see note on i. 2 178. 

147. prove, turn out to be ; prove when tested. 

148. flattering, cajoling, false 

148, 9. ’tis but one death ! it is but one more m the world 
who lias died of grief, and so 1 must not complain. Cp. Orlando’s 
words, i 2. 159-61. Furness thinks Rosalind may be using a 
quotation from, or making allusion to, some song: your hour, 
the hour at which you promise to return. 

151, 2 so God mend me, Lf. may Cod give me better luck 
aecoi ding as I keep my oath : not dangerous, that may be used 
witliout^ineurring the danger of profanity. 

154. pathetlcal, ‘‘in its first sense, means full of passion and 
sentiment. In a ludicrous sense, a * patlietical br< ak -promise * is 
a whining, canting, promise-breaking swam ” (Whiter) 

157. censure, here, = reproach, but frequently in Shakespeare 
with a neutral sense, opinion, whether good or bad. 

159 With no less religion, quite as religiously; looking upon 
my promise as equally a religious obligation. 

101 . the old Justice, Steevens compares T C i\\ 5. 225, “that 
old common arbitrator, Time, Will one day end it.” 

162. try, put to the test. 

163 misused, libelled; cp. T. S ii 1. ICO, “with twenty 
such vile terms, As she fiad studied to muuse me so ” ; U. A. n 
1. 246. 

164, 5 we must nest, we must have you stripped of your 
man’s attire to show that it was a woman who so libelled her own 
sex. ' * 

166, #7. that . know, I wish you knew : fathom, the singular 
as in pound, stone, etc , with a plural adjective ; cp. Temp. i. 2 
39G, u Full fathom five thy father lies ” 

167, 8. it cannot he sounded, its depth cannot be measured ; 
sound in this sense is from the F. Bonder, to gauge the depth of 
water, etc, 

169. Iwiy of Portugal, a term, Wright is informed, “ still used 
by sailors to denote that portion of the sea o£F the coast of 
Portugal fro m. Oporto to the he^ l ftac} o f Cintr a. The water 
there is excessively deep, ana within a olMuwnrf forty miles 
from tho shore it attains a depth of upwards of 1400 fa thorite, 
which in Shakespeare’s time would be practically unfathomable ” 
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172. that same . . Venus, Cupid. 

173. thought, melancholy ; spleen, caprice. 

174. abuses, misleads, deceives ; cp. above, in 5. 78 

176, 1 cannot Orlando, 1 cannot enduie to have G/laudo out 

of my sight ( 

177. shadow, shade, shady spot Cp. Mach, iv 3 1, “Let 
us seek out some desolate shade, and thoro Weep our sad Ijosoms 
empty ” 


Scene II 

3, 4 Like a Roman conqueror, as a victorious general among 
the Romans was presented to the Senate and people. 

5 a branch of victory*, an emblem of victory, like the laurel 
liouglis and garlands of classical ages ; with an allusion h> branch 
to the branching of a stag's horns. 

C for this purpose, suited to the occasion. 

8. so, provided that. 

L2. sing him home, conduct lnm home with songs. 

13. Take . scorn, be not ashamed. 


Scene III 

2. much Orlando, ironical for ‘ nothing of Orlando, * ‘ no 
Orlando’; cp Jonson, Er*ry Man in ha Humour , iv. 4, “Ay, 
sir, there you shall have him. Yes —invisible ! Much wench, 
or much son ! ** 

4. to Bleep, an unexpected conclusion m place of ‘to hunt,’ 
in order to banter Rosalind. 

9 waspish, irritable, petulant ; like a wasp buzzing about and 
ready to sting. * 

11. It bears . . tenour, its contents are of an angry character. 

12. as, ulmost redundant ; see Abb. § 115. 

13. 4. Patience ... swaggerer, patience personified would be 

startled out of herself, and begin to bluster on receiving such a 
letter: bear .. all, if one should tamely endure this, one could 
never rebel against any treatment however gross. 4 

16. and that, and says that; the verb being supplied from 
calls* 

,17. phoanlx, cp. Milton, Ramxon Agonist*#, 1703-5, “ Like that 
seif-begotten bird In the Arabian woods enibost, That no second 
knows nor third ” ; ^Lyly’s Euphtm and hi* England, “ As there 
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is bnfc one phoenix in the world, so there is but one tree in 
Arabia wherein she buildetli ” ; J’emp. iii. 3. 28. ’Od’B my will, 
see note on m. 5. 43. Furness queries, “Are not all these oaths, 
m which Rosalind indulges with marked freedom, her attempts 
to assumed swashing and a martial outside ’ Before she donned 
doublctwand hose she uttered none. ‘ Faith ' was then her 
strongest affirmation, but from the hour she entered Arden we 
hoar these charming little oaths from Ganymede ” 

18. He^ love . hunt, it is not he r love I seek. 

19. Well, shepherd, well, come, shepherd, confess the truth. 

23 And turn’d love, and made over to a love that knows no 
bounds; op. T, X. li. 5. 224, “It cannot but turn him into not 
able contempt ” 

24. a leathern hand, a hand whose is more like leather. 

25 fnjestone-colour’d, “of the colour of Bath brick” (Wright). 

27. a huswife's hand, a housewife’s hand, i e. the hand of one 
engaged m constant domestic work, which would both make it 
hard and discolour it 

31 boisterous, violent, extravagant m its fury. 

32, 3. she defleB . Christian, she sends me a defiance such as 
a Turk might send to a Christian, i e. to one towards whom ho 
had a mortal hatred. 

34 giant-rude, of which the ludeness is something super- 
human. 

35, G. blacker . . countenance, of which the black looks (w as 
being written in ink) are not so black [i.e, terrible) as their pur- 
poit : Will you, Avould ydu like to 

37. So please you, if you are good enough to lead it. 

39. S he Phebes me. Bhe writes to me with all the fierceness of 
.her liatiirH'; ep. ('or, ii. 1. 144, “I would not have been so 
fidluml for all the chc&ty in Corioli,” i.e beaten as soundly as 
Anfidin# was by Coriolanus ; ilf. W. iv. 2. 193, “ Mrs. Paye. 
Coine, Mother Prat : come give me your hand. Ford. I ’ll 
prat lior.” This form of wit was very common with the old 
dramatists. 

41. burn’d, set on fire with love. 

44. laid apart, being laid aside. 

48, vengeance, injury, mischief. 

49. Meaning me a beast, meaning thereby that as I have caused 
her to suffer X must ho a beast. 

fSO. eyne, for the old plural eyen, generally as here for sake of 
the rhyme. * 

K 
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53. in mild aspect, it they looked upon me with the tender- 
ness of love; aspect, here, as Wright says, “an astrological 
term used to denote the favourable or unfavourable appear- 
ance of the planets.” So in //ft?-, ii 2 112, and many other 
passages. ' 

56. brings this love, makes this tender, proffer, of my iove. 

58. And by him . . mind, and I entreat you to make up your 
mind and entrust him with the information. 

59. kind, “natural and kindly affections” (Caldecott). 

61. Of me ... make, of myself and all that it is m my power to 
proffer. 

62. by him, deny, by him send me word that you decline 

my love. t 

67, 8. an instrument, with a play on the word in *the two 
senses of tool and musical instrument. 

70. tame snake, “this term was frequently used to expiess a 
poor, contemptible fellow” (Malone). 

72, 3 and not a word, without a word. 

74 ones, if this is the genuine reading, it is an inadvertence 
of Shakespeare’s, but one so unlikely that Wright’s conjecture 
‘ one ’ seems almost certain. 

75. purlieus, borders, outskirts. 

76. fenced about, closely surrounded by. 

77. West place, it is to the west of this spot: neighbour 
bottom, the valley close by ; for neighbour, as an adjective, cp 
L. A. A, v. 2. 94, “I stole into a npiyhboivr thicket by” : and for 
bottom, i IT. IV. iii. 1. 10 5, “ It shall not wind with such a deep 
indent, To rob me of so rich a bottom here.” 


78, 9. The rank place, if you leave the row of osiers on your 
right hand and straight forward you will come to the place ; 
Left, being loft ; see Abb. § 377. 

80. doth keep itself, has no one to watch it ; is without any 
housekeeper. 

83. should I know, I ought to know. 

84. Such .. years, those whom I seek being described to me as 
wearing such garments as yours and as being of such an *uge as I 
should guess you to be. 


85. Of female favour, in looks resembling a girl : bestows him- 
Self, behaves; cp. T O. iii. 1, 87, “ Now therefore would I have 
fhee to my tutor— ... How and which way I may beMoic my&df 
To be regarded inrfier sun-bright eye”; ii. JL IV. ii 2. 186, 
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“How might we see Ealstatf btxfow himself to-night in lus true 
colours, ami not ourselves be seen 7 ” 

8C. Like a ripe sister, more like an elder sister than a bmlhei. 
Lcttsom conjectures k but bestows himself like a rujht forcnUr ’ , a 
oonjecjpre which finds much fin oui with Oycc and Furness 
Hut wc have nothing in the play which would countenance 
Orlando in thus describing her, while ripe sister agiees with the 
words “ Of female favour.” 

87. low, possibly here an ellipsis of the comparative inflection: 
browner, darker m complexion; due to the “umber” of i. 3 
106. 

88. I did for, m 11. 75, G. - 

89. It is are, now that you put the question, I may admit 
that the house belongs to us ; you hofbro only asked where the 
house Ajas, and it might have looked like boasting to mention, 
unasked, that the house was ours. In the previous line F ape 11 
would read ‘owner#,* but it seems moio probable, as Clarke 
says, that Oliver, “wholly occupied with Celia,” used the sin- 
gular, and that she. “with the usual delicacy, modesty, and 
generosity which ehaiacterizc her, especially where sharing all 
things equally with her cousin is concerned, answers by a woid 
that comprehends them both as joint owners.” 

90 doth commend, sends his greetings. 

92 napkin, haudkerchief ; the usual sense in those days ; cp 
e if. T. Ind. i. 127, i. if. IV iv. 2 47. 

94. will know, care to know. 

95. h&ndkercher, Shakespeare uses both this form and the 
more correct one, ‘handkerchief*; ‘kerchief,’ a piece of cloth 
for covering the head, from 0. F. covrir, couvrir, to cover, and 
chef head. 

100. Chewing . fancy, ruminating upon the *sweet and bitter 
thoughts of. his love ; for food, Staunton, Dyee, and others read 
cud, due originally to Sir Walter Scott, and a common word 
in old writers in this figurative sense. 

101, 2. he threw . itself, as he chanced to glance on one side, 
this object met his new. 

104. fry antiquity, age which had drained it of its sap. 

105. o’ergrown with hair, hair and beard that had become long 
and unkempt in his wanderings. 

107. gilded, gay coloured ; used again of a snake, Lear , v. <L 
84 ; of a newt, Tim. iv. 3. 184; of a butterfly, Cor. i. 3. 66 ; of 
a fly, Lear , iv. 6. 114. . * 
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10S, 9 Who, mouth, which, quhering and hissing, threat- 
ened to dart between his opened lips ; for Who, personifying an 
irrational antecedent, see Abb. § 264. 

111. with indented glides, with the si nuous motion/ usual to 
snakes. 

113 with udders dry, and therefore hungry ; cp Lear, iii. 
1 12, ‘‘This night, wheiom the cub-drawn bear would couch,” 
t *\ the bear whose udders had been drained by its youug. 

115. When that stir, for the moment of the man’s awaking ; 
foi should, used in a subordinate sentence, fleo Abb § 326. 

116. disposition, nature 

117. To prey dead, for thiH common belief Urey quotes 
Holland’s translation of Pliny, “The Lion alone of all Wilde 
beasts, is gentle to those that humble themselves vnto him, and 
will not touch any such vpon their submission, but spar&lh what 
creature soever lieth prostrate before him.” 

121. render, describe ; op. 11 V. i. 1. 44, “ List his discourse 
m wdi, and you shall hear A fearful battle rendered you m 
music”; Cymh . n 4 119, in 4. 153. 

124. But, to Orlando, but, to come to the subject of Orlando ; 
Rosalind is not interested in the character of Oliver, but eager 
to hear how Orlando behaved in the matter of that brother’s 
danger. 

125. Food, as food ; to be the prey of. 

128 nature, natural affection, brotherly feeling, his just 
occasion, the excuse which he might justly have pleaded foi 
leaving to his fate a brother by wh6m he had l>cen treated in 
so unnatural a way. 

130. hurtling, tumultuous encounter ; cp. J. C li. 2. 22, “The 
noise of brittle hurtled m the air,” which is imitated in 0 ray’s 
Fatal Sisters, 1. C, “Iron sleet of arrowy shower Hurt fa* in the 
darkeued air.” The primary meaning is that of dashiny yyainsf. 

134. hut ’tis not I, i.r. but I am now an utterly changed man. 

135, 6 since my am, since, now that I am so changed, 
a comparison between what I once was and what I have beoome 
is pleasant to me. 

137* for, as regards : By and by, I will come to that <yrectly , 

188, 9. When .. bathed, when with' tears of reconciliation 
each of ns had told the other what had happened to him sin< e 
^we last met. 

# 140. As, as for instance. After this lino, the narrative being 
«k> imperfect, it has*been supposed that something has been lost. 
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SI'FAE IT?] 

It is enough, perhaps, to suppose, with Kcightley, that Oliver 
breaks off in his speech, probably fiom omotion. 

142 entertainment, cordial welcome. 

145 here, pointing, as he speaks, to his own arm 

149.*Bnef, m brief ; to cut my tale shall ; cp Pn\ m. Pro. 31), 
“ Brief he must hence depart to Tyre : recover'd, ta. tiom his 
faint 

150 space, sc of time; cp 77 wp i. 2, 270, within whiih 
space slie died ” strong at heart, having fully iceoveicd 

151. as I am, though T am 

158. There Is more in it, it is not the meic sight of blood that 
lias made him swoon Cousin, forgetting hcisclt m liei alarm. 

161. take arm, lean upon his anchor suppoit. 

164. s. body, anybody, a pci son , <p T S v 2 40, * nn haslv 
wit ted body Would say your head and butt were head and horn 

167, 8 there is earnest, ymn change of complexion, yom 
sudden paleness, shows that your emotion was ical ; earnest, a 
substantive 

172,3 by right, properly 

177. How you excuse, whether von accept my brolhei s apology 
foi lus absence * 


Aft? V. Si j,\K I 

I. a time, t.e, to get married 

3, 4 for all saying, m spite of all the old gentleman saul 
against hnn ; see in 3 70-4 

8, 9. he hath world, he has no claim whatever upon me. 

10. meat and drink, a regular feast. , 

II, 2. we shall be flouting, wc can't resist the opportunity foi 
a joke : hold, restrain om selves 

14 God . even, i t>. God give you, etc. The expression is 
found in a variety of forms, ‘God dig -you -den,’ ‘God gi’ god- 
den,’ ‘ God yc god-den. ' 

25 so so, pretty fairly. 

28. a pretty wit, my fair share of intelligence. 

36. Give me your hand, let’s be friends. 

41. do consent, aie of one and the same opinion : ipse, Lat. foi 
‘ he himself.’ * • 

45. in the vulgar, in ordinary and less polite language 
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, 48, 9. to . understanding:, that you may the more clearly 

understand me. 

51. deal thee, have recourse to poison in dealing with you : 
bastinado, cudgelling ; from Span bas/onada, a cudgeljmg, can- 
ing ; used figuratively in K. J. iv. 1. 403. No reference to the 
Eastern method of beating the soles of a culprit’s feet 4 with a 
stick. The word was also used of the stick or cudgel itself. 

52. I will faction, I will strive with you by means of con- 
Bpiracy; to bandy is properly to beat forwards and backwards, 
and in its literal sense is used especially of striking the ball at 
tennis, the two opponents standing at opposite ends of the court. 

5.3. o’er-run thee with policy, ojitwit yon by stratagem. 

56. God merry, may God give you liappine&a ; merely a foi lq 
of farewell; so “ rest yoif well,” M. M iv. 3. 186; “rest you 
fair,” J/. V. i. 3 60 ; “ rest you happy,” A. C i. 1. 62. 6 

59 attend, follow you. 


Scene II. 

3, 4. persever her, press the matter till you make her youi 
wife; persever, always so spelt in Shakespeare, except m the 
quartos of Lear, ill. 5. 23, and accented on the second syllable. 

5 Neither call question, do not argue about the rashness of 
the proceeding ; for call in question, in the sense of considering, 
discussing, cp. J. G. iv 3 105, “Now sit we close about this 
taper hero, And call in question oui necessities.” 

8, 9. consent other, agree with both of us as to our marry- 
ing : to your good, for your advantage. 

1J. estate upon you, settle, bestow, upon you; cp Temp. iv. 
1. 85, “some donation freely to estate On the blest lovers.” 

14. all ’s, all hi4! 

18. sister, “ Oliver has a double reason for calling Rosalind 
‘sister* : he calls her so, because she is the girhsli -looking 
brother of the woman he hopes to marry, and because she is the 
youth whom his own brothor courts under the name of a woman. 
It should bo remembered, that in the very first scene where they 
meet, Oliver thus addresses her : * I must bear answer back how 
you excuse my brother, Rosalind ' ” (Clarke). 

28. Z know., are, I know what your meaning is. Cp. Homl. 
i. 5. 150, Zeaw*, iv. 6. 148. 

69. thrasonical, from Thraso, the name of a braggart in the 
Emnehus of Terence: ‘ I came ... overcame,’ i.e. my conquest 
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was instantaneous ; the well known boast made by Ca*sar in In a 
despatch to the Senate after defeating Pharnaees, King of Fontus, 
b.c. 47, Vcni, vidi , vici. Cp. li. H. IV. iv. 3. 45, Gymh. iii. 
1. 24. 

35. in these degrees, proceeding by these degrees ; with a pun 
on degrees in its i adical sense of ‘ step ’ and stairs m the next 
line. 

36. Incontinent, immediately ; literally without putting any 
restraint upon themselves; cp. R. II. v 0. 48, “ put on sullen 
black incontinent u , Oth. iv. & 12, “Ho says he will return in- 
continent. ” 

37. in the very , love, in the very frenzy (if love ; wrath* used 
foi the sake of the joke in the next line : they will together, 
nothing can keep them from coming togethei . 

38. clubs . them, “ * clubs ’ was originally the popular cry to 
call forth the London apprentices, who employed their clubs for 
the preservation of peace ’ . (l)ycc); cp. T A. ii. 1. 37, “Clubs, 
clubs t these lovers will not keep the peace. ” 

39. hid, in\ ite ; literally to pray. 

40. nuptial, singular, as generally (perhaps always, for the ex- 
ceptions are of doubtful authority) m Shakespeare. On the 
other hand wc have in J. C. iv. 3 105, ** his funeral*,” corre- 
sponding with the Lat. funera, F. funa aillcs. 

40, 1. how bitter .. eyes, how bitter it is to see a man m the 
enjoyment of a happiness denied to oneself. 

41, 2. By . . more, in proportion to the bitterness of seeing, etc. 

45. cannot serve youx turn, cannot do for a bride in the place 
of her you love so dearly.’ 

47. I can . . thinking, no, for I can no longer live on imagina- 
tion. 

50. of good conceit, “ of good intelligence or mental capacity ” 
(Wright). * 

52. * insomuch X say, because I say, for saying : know, em- 
phatic. 

53, 4. draw a belief . me, inducoyon to believe something the 
rosult of which will be to do, etc. 

56. three year, see note on iii. 2. 284 : conversed, associated ; 
in which sense the substantive conversation occurs frequently. 

07. damnable, deserving of condemnation, like most magicians. 

58. gesture, bearing, outward demeanour. 

59. cries It, for this indefinite use of it, see Abb. § 220. # 

G2. inconvenient, displeasing, disagreeable. 
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63 human, danger, “that is, not a phantom, but the real 
Rosalind, without any of the danger generally conceived to 
attend the rites of incantation ” (Johnson), 

65. tender dearly, hold > ery precious ; tender, in tips sense, 
from F. tamire , adjective, tender, soft, delicate 

65, G. though magician, though my confession of being a 
, magician exposes me to such dangers, Wright gives the purport 

of two severe statutes, 5 Elizalieth, op 16, and 1 James 1 , ch. 
12, passed agauist magicians. 

66, 7. put you array, dress yourself m your best ; put on the 
wedding garment. 

72. study, aim 

74. followed, .sc as a , 

75. Look upon him, let your regard be given to h*n, not 
to me. 

87. fantasy, “fancy or imagination, with its unaccountable 
anticipations and apprehensions, as opposed to the calculations 
of reason ” (Craik, on J. C. u 1 197) 

80 observance, readiness, anxiety, to meet the wishes of the 
loved one. 

00. all .. impatience, all patience in enduring caprice, all 
impatience in longing for the reciprocation of love 

91. obBervanee, for thiB word, which fan hardly have been re- 
peated by Shakespeare, ‘ obeisance, ’ ‘obedience,’ 1 end malice,' 

‘ deservance, 1 have been variously conjectured. 

96. to love, for loving ; the indefinite infinitive. 

99. Why ... too, how come you also to say, etc, Why has been 
unnecessarily altered to 1 who ’ or * whom,’ and too to * to.’ 

102, 3. ’tis like « moon, Malone says that this is borrowed 
from Lodge’s Noixsit “I tell thee, Montanus, in com ting Pfceebe, 
thou b&rkest with the wolves of Syria against the moone ” ; but, 
as Caldecott remarks, in Lodge the phrase “imports an aim at 
impossibilities,” while here it seems to mean nothing more than 
that Orlando’s words are as discordant to her oars as the 
monotonous howling of wolves. Why Irish, no one has dis- 
covered. In i. II. IV. iii, 1. 240, 1, Hotspur says, “I had rather 
hear Lady, my bracli, howl in lush,” as though the language 
were very discordant, and possibly there may be an allusion to 
Irish disaffection. 
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4 dishonest, immodest, unchaste; cp. IJ. F. i. 2 49 ^ "hold- 
ing m disdhm the flerman women For Rome dishonest maimers of 
their 1ft*” ; so '‘dishonesty,” M. W. iv 2. 140, "Heaven be my 
witness you do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty” said by 
Mis. Fold to be world, "to be mamed, to commence house- 
keeper” (Dyce). Op. M. A ii 1. 5130, 1, "Tims joes eveiy one 
to the irorhl but I, I may sit in a- corner and cry heigh-ho for 
a husband " A. W. i 5b 19, 20, " if J may have your ladyship’s 
good will to 'jo to the iroild, lube] the woman and I will do as wo 
may ” 

8. We are for you, agreed 

9. clap into ’t roundly, go to work ^without more ado ; op. 
M. M, bfc .3 43, "1 would desire you to {lap into your prayers, 
for, look you, the warrant’s come,” ? f. and you have no time to 
lose if you wish to make yom peace w ith heaven ; so, tiansi- 
tively, to ‘clap on,’ to put on hastily, A. G m 10 20, 1o * clap 
to,’ to shut hastily, Cor i. 4 51 ; to ‘clap up,’ to ai langc hastily, 
T S. n 1.327 roundly, straightforwardly ; cp. i. // / J\ i. 2. 24, 
T. S. iv, 4. 108 hawking, clearing tlie throat. * 

10. 1 . which are voice, which aie only the tricks and ex- 
cuses wdth wdnch those conscious of a poor voice preface then 
singing; for the ti ansposition of only, see Abb § 420. 

12 .1 ’faith, certainly, b^ all means 

12, 3. and both in a tune, and both as one, in Ihoiongli 
unison. 

14. It was, there was ; for the singular verb preceding two 
plural substantives, see Abb § 335. 

15. With a hey noniao, one of the unmeaning refrains 
common m old ballads, 

17 the only .time, “the aptest season for mania ge ” 
(Ste evens). 

20. Between rye, Ridgeway asks, ‘ ‘ Is there not hore a 
reference to the ancient system of open-field cultivation 9 The 
cornfield being in the singular implies that it w*aa the special 
one of the eommbn fields which is under corn for the year. The 
commoi^ficld being divided into acre-strips by balks of unploughed 
turf, doubtless on one of these green balks, ‘ Between the acres 
of the rye These pretty country folks would lie * ” 

26. How that ... flower, singing how a life faded as quickly as 
a flower ; the verb is to be supplied from carol, 1. 24. • 

28 take, seize it before it eludes you. • 
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30. For love prime, for love attains its highest perfection. 

32, 3 though there , untuneabla, though the words of the 
songs had but little in them, the music was m keeping with the 
poverty of the thought. Instead of qualifying his unfavourable 
criticism by saymg ‘ though the matter was woi thless, the 
manner was good,’ as the word though would imply that he was 
about to do, Touchstone unexpectedly condemns both : ditty, 
literally anything dictated for writing, then a song, generally of 
a plaintive character ; for untuneable Theobald conjectured 
' untimeable,’ which many editors adopt but tunc and time 
were formerly synonymous, and the page purposely substituted 
the one word for the other m order, as Wright says, “to give 
Touchstone an opening for another joke.” 

34. deceived, mistaken. 

34, 5. we lost . time, the page u&os the words in the souse of 
singing in time. • 

30. time lost, time wasted 


Scene IV. 

4. As those . fear, like those who in hoping doubt whether 
they aio not cherishing a phantom, but have no doubt as to the 
reality of their fear. 

5 whiles urged, while I again impress upon you the agree- 
ment made between each of you and myself : to urge is frequently 
used in Shakespeare simply as -- to mention, but here as a reitera- 
tion of the agreement made in Scene ii. it seems to mean ‘ impress. ’ 

8 would I, I should be willing, desirous, to do. 

11. he willing, the subjunctive implying doubt. 

18. to make even, to make everything smooth, to smooth 
away all difficulties ; on 1. 25 below, Steevens compares M. M. 
in. 1. 41, “yet <\eath wc fear That mal&n these odds all eye?t.” 

22. Or else refusing me, or if you refuse me ; to wed, that you 
will wed. 

23. To make ... even, to resolve, satisfy, all, etc. 

27. lively, lifelike; cp. Tim. i. 1. 38, “livelier than life”; 
and the adverb m the same sense, Tim. v. 1. 85*, W. T. v. 3. 19: 
touches, traits, as above, iii. 2. 131 : favour, outward appearance. 

32. desperate, in the sense that magicians, having made a 
compact with the devil, had no hope of salvation ; cp. Temp . , 

1 JtyrifoyM, 15, 6, “ And my ending is desjmir Unless I be relieved 
by prayer,” said by Prospero in the character of a magician 

34* Obscured ... ffrrest, hidden somewhere within the recesses 
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of this forest ; Obscured, with an allusion to the power of • 
magicians in making themselves invisible, and perhaps m circle 
to the magic rings drawn by them in the practice of their art- 

35. tovard, in course of piuparation ; cp. M. N. D. 'ni. 1. 81, 
Haml x \\ 2. 370. 

30. coming to the Jixk, see < Icnesis, vii. 2. 

39 motley-minded, like a Fool in mind, if not in dress. 

42, 3. put me to my purgation, call upon me to clear my sell of 
the doubt cast upon mo : a measure, a grave and solemn dance 
resembling the minuet of later days. 

44 politic, artful, cunning, diplomatic. 

45, 6. and like . one, and w.as near having to ‘ go out * in one 
of them ; like, on the point; cp. M 4V. iv. 5 119, “ I was Idv 
to be ajjprehemled for the witch of Bramfoi d. ” 

47. ta’en up, taken up, made up, accommodated ; cp. below, 

1. 91. 

48, 9. was upon cause, had its basis in the seventh of those 
provocations to a quarrel recognized among gentlemen ; see note 
on 1. (it, below ■ like, take into your good favour. 

52. God ’ild you, a plnasc used m returning thanks, con up ted 
fiom ‘(lod yield you > ; cp. above, ni 3 02 • I desire . like, I 
have the same good wishes m lcspect to you ; for of, in this sense, 
cp M V. iv. 1. 402, “I do de^rf your grace of pardon.” 

53! country copulative^ rustics who .are anxious to be coupled 
in marriage. 

53-5. to swear breaks, to take the binding oath of marriage 
and to break it afterwards ; an ill-favoured thing, a wench plain 
enough in looks. 

56 humour, fancy, caprice. 

, 57. honesty, modesty, chastity # 

58. your, see note on lii, 4. 10 

59. very sententious, very ready and pithy m his ic- 
partces. 

60. According to. in the way of the fool's bolt, cp. II V. in 
7. 132, “ A.Jooi^ boU is soon shot,” he, is ready to ami his 
shafts (his words) at any mark 

, 00, 1* and such dulcet diseases, possibly means 'and such 
ptea&mfc Jreaks M . irrelevancy as a laol jndiijgee in*; unless 
Touchstone is intended heie to overshoot himself in aiming 
at wit. 

64 Upon ... removed, “in Touchstone’s calculation,” says 
Hall i well, “ the quarrel ically was, or rutheMe ponded upon, the 
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lie d/recf, or the seventh cause. Six previous causes had passed 
without a duel ; there were six modes of giving the lie, none of 
which had been considered suffi cient to authorise auoinbaki. but 
the seventh, the he dire ct, w ouTd'lifCve^bSSW the subject of a 
quarrel, and this is^alsowliat is to be understood by a 
tim ^s removed * The absurdity of the dispute just terminating 
1 >ef ore ihe neccssi ty of fighting had arrived, and of there being 
two lies of higher intensity than the countercheck quarrelsome 
* T lie,’ is evidently intentional ” This seems satisfactory, though 
Furness remarks, “ It is, I am afraid, a waste of tune to attempt, 
to reconcile any disci epancy m Touchstone’s category of lies and 
causes.” And perhaps after all one is not over-anxious to square 
him by any rule of logic. 

05. seeming, seemingly, witli a more seemly carriage : I did 
dislike, I expressed my dvliko of. 

70. Quip, taunt, sairasm, gibe . Modest, keeping wifchm the 
bounds of moderation, in no w r ay outiageous 

71 disabled my Judgement, said that my opinion in Midi a 
matter was worthless. 

75 and so to, and so by the next step arriving at, etc. 

80. and parted, tire measuring of swords (in order to make 
sure that neither had the adxantage of the other m length of 
weapon) being of course usually preliminary to fighting, not to 
pai ting 

S3 we quarrel book, everything in such matters is laid 
down with rigid precision. Warburtcm supposed that the* par- 
ticular book her© alluded to was a xery ridiculous treatise by 
~rr VjiHftrhkw \§94 In this. he treats of various lvayts 

in which the lie may be given and received, though the connec- 
tion of his treatise with Touchstone’s speech is, says Furness, 
“really very slight ; there is in it nothing of the enumeration of 
causes, and there can be scarcely a doubt that the names for the 
'degrees’ are wholly Shakespeare’s own.” If any special book 
is referred to at all, Furness thinks it may have beypi one 
entitled “ The B ooke of “-W 1 - A W v'heretv m discoursed 

the Cause,* of Quarren, Una rne nature of Injuries, and thnr 
Repulse*, etc., 4to, ■” 

84. books for good manners, which were common in those 
days, 

91. take up, make up, arrange ; cp. above, 1. 47. r 

94, swore brothers, swore eternal friendship to each other. 
The allusion is to the frafres jurati , sworn brothers of the days 
of chivalry, when companions in arms mutually bound them- 
selves bv oath to share each other’s fortune. Op. //. F. ii. 1. 13 , 
M : A, 1. 1, 73; i. H. IV . h 4 7. 
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98 a stalking-horse, a horse whether real, or a stuffed figure 
made of cloth, behind which the sportsman approached the game 
without being discovered. The phrase is common nowadays 
m a figurative sense. 

98, 9 under that, under cover of which disguise; by pie 
sentin^ that m fiont of himself. 

101. made even, all difficulties being smoothed away. 

102. Atone together, aie brought into harmony with each 
othei atone, literally to make uf one, is again used intransitively 
in Cor iv (I. 72, “He and Aufidms can no more atom'**; hut 
elsewhere transitively. 

107. Whose heart is, whosp heart has been wholly given to 
her ; her is Malone’s connection of the folio 4 his.’ 

Ill sight, Johnson conjectured ghape in consequence of 
Phobe ’^answer, and W.ilkei adopting that reading explains it as 

f/rcs's 

1 T2. If Bight true, if one may trust one’s sight and if the 
fonn before me is not an illusion. 

113 my love adieu, there is an end to the love I have cherished. 

117 I bar confusion, I will allow none of jblus confusion. 

122 If truth contents, “if there be truth in truth, unless 
truth fails of veracity ” (Johnson). 

123. cross, affliction, misfortune. 

122-6. Said respectively to (l) Rosalind and Orlando, (2) (Vim 
and*01ivei, (3) Phebe, (4$ Audrey and Touchstone. 

125. You .. accord, you must bring yourself into harmony with 
his love, reciprocate it. • » 

126. to your lord, as, for, your master. 

127. are sure together, are united in bonds whieli nothing can 
loosen. 

128. As weather, as surely as foul weather the companion of 
wintej. 

130. Feed ..questioning, satisfy yourselves by inquiring of 
each other how these things have come about. 

131, 2, That reason . . finish, that wonder at your coming to- 
gether in this manner may give way at the touch of reason, and 
these matters come to a happy conclusion, 

llSNjuno's, as the protectress of women and especially as pre- 
siding over marriage. 

136. High, sacred. Furness understands the word as an 
adverb qualifying honoured. White strongly suspects this song, 
and thinks it not improbable that the whole of Hymen's pari* is 
from another hand than Shakespeare’s. • 
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140. Even daughter, . degree, nay, rather niy daughter, and 
welcome as a daughter. 

141. eat my word, break my promise. 

142. THy faith . combine, your constancy binds my love to 
you, constrains me to return your love : said to Silvius. 

148. Address’d power, prepared a mighty fotce ; Address’d, 
ultimately from Lai. direr tun, straight ; power, used constantly 
by Shakespeare, both in singular ana plural, for forces, army. 

149. In his own conduct, led by himself. 

152. religious man, recluse, one devoted to religion. 

153. question, conversation, discourse. 

156. restored, being rcstoied. 

157. This to be true, th^t this is true ; see Abb § 354. 

158. engage, pledge, stake. c 

159. Thou offer'st wedding, the wedding present you make 
(i.v. in the news you bring) is a handsome one. 

161. A land dukedom, a territory complete ,* for at large, = 
on a large scale, cp. V, C. i 3. 346, “The baby figure of the 
giant mass Of things to come at large.” Rosalind, as the Duke's 
only child, would inherit his possessions. 

162. do those ends, complete those purposes. 

163. begot, devised ; for the curtailed form of the participle, 
see Abb. § 343. 

1 64. every, for this word used as a pitonouu, see Abb. §32* 

165 shrewd, bitter; originally tho passive participle of 

hrewen , to curse . * 

166. our returned fortune, the prosperity which has come back 
to us. 

1G7. According .. states, in proportion to the estates which 
formerly belonged Jo them . for states, cp, M. V. in. 2. 262, “When 
1 told you My Mate was nothing, I should then have told you That 
I was worse than nothing ” ; i. H. IV . iv. 1, 46, 11 were it gdbd To 
set Hie oxact wealth of all our Staten All at one cast ? ” 

168, new-falTn dignity, the restored dukedom. 

169. fall into, adapt yourselves to. 

171. with meaBnre flail, with fullest joy abandon yourselves 
to the dancing ; cp, ft. J. ii. 6. 24, “if the measure of tuy joy 
Be heap'd like mine ” ; Luke, vi. 38, “GiveJ and it shall bo given 
unto you ; good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and' running over, shall men give into your bosom ** ; and for 
measures, see note on L 41, above. 

172. by your patience, with your permission. 
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*1 73. a religious life, the life of a recluse. 

174 And thrown .. court, and abandoned the pomps and 
vanities of a life at court. 

176. comrertites, converts ; used again in K. J. v 1. ID. 

177. much matter, much worth hearing and reflecting upon. 

178. bequeath, give ; see note on i. 1. 2. 

179. patience, endurance of your wrongs and troubles ; for the 
singular verb, see Abb. § 336. 

181. allies, bosom friends. 

182. You bed, you to a marriage which you ha\e well 
deserved by your long constancy* 

183. 4. for thy loving victualTd, for your union is not likely 
to be for long a loving one ; yon are flot furnished with those 
qualifications which make a mar ned lifo permanently happy. 

188. your abandon'd cave, your rctieat which you have now 
abandoned to return to the pomps of your former life ; said with 
his usual caustic severity. 


Eptloour. 

1. It is not . . . epilogue, G. S. B. ( The Prologue and Epilog iu ) points 
out that in the early age of our drama it was not the general 
practice to assign the Piologues and Epilogues to the characters 
of the play, and that if? 16(19 it was a novelty for a female 
character (not a woman, for women did not act till after the 
Restoration) to speak a Prologue. Bo quotes the stage directions 
to Every Woman m Her Humour T ‘ 1 Enter Elavia, .is a Prologue ” , 
and having entered, she says, “Gentles of both sexes, and of all 
sorts, I am sent to bid ye welcome. T am hut instead of a 
Prologue, for a she-Piologue is as rare as a usuicr’s alms.” 

2. unhandsome, improper 

3. good wine needs no bush, Steevcns says, “It appeal sfoim oi ly 
to have been the custom to hang a tuft of ivy at the door of 
a vintner. I suppose ivy was chosen rather than any other plant 
as it has relation to Bacchus. So in Gascoigne’s Gloss. of Gov - 
ernmmty 1575, * Now a days the good wyne needeth none ivye 
garland^ Again in Summer ’* Last Will and Testament , 1600, 
* Green ivy-bushes at the vintners’ doors.’ ” 

7, 8. insinuate with you, find my way into your favour; in- 
gratiate myself ; cp, V. A. 101*2, “ With Death she humbly doth 
insinuate * furnished, dressed ; cp. above, lii. 2. 216. # 

9. become me, be fitting in me. *, 
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10. con$UTB, adjure : perhaps with an allusion to the sense of 
the word as used in reference to magicians, to influence hy magic. 

12 as please you, Walker suggests with great probability that 
there may be a double meaning here, not merely 1 as # it pleases 
yon, % t>, if you are ho pleased,’ but “as may be acceptable to 
you ” ; aa please you seems to be used impersonally 1?kc ‘ so 
please you 7 The logic of this badinage is not very clear, but 
apparently the meaning is, ‘I charge you, () women, by that 
feeling winch is the stiongest in your natures, namely, the love 
you bear to men, to like the play ; and by the snnilai feeling 
which ih strongest m your natures, namely,* your love towards 
women, I charge you also, O men, to like the play.’ 

14, 5. that between please, feo that between you l>oth, taking 
men and women together, the play may. find acceptance 

15 a woman, see note ‘on 1. 1, above 

17. that liked me, that pleased me ; foi this construction, pro- 
perly impel soual, see Abb $ 297 : defied, disliked, had an aversion 
towards. 

19 for my kind offer, for the polite words I have just used bid 
me farewell, wish me all good fortune. 
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Abused, iii. 5 78. 

/Address’d, v. 4. 148. 

Albeit, i 1 . 44. 

Ailotteiy,* 1. 64. 

Anatomize, i. 1. 137. 
Answered, li 7. 100. 

Antique, ii. 1. 31. 

Arden, l. 1 103. 

Argument, l. 2. 248; iii. 1. 3. 
Aspect, iv. 3. 53 
Atalanta, m 2 126 
.Atomies, iii. 2. 104. 

Atone, v. 4. 102. 

Attorney, iv. 1. 80. 

Audrey, iii. 3. 1 

B 

Bandy, v. 1. 52 
Banquet, n. 5 58. 

Bastinado, v. 1 51. 

Batlet, ii 4. 45 
Bequeathed, i 1. 2. 

Bills, i 2. 104 
Biscuit, ii. 7 39 
Boar-spear, i. 3, 112. 

Bob, ii. 7. 55. 

.Body, ii. 1. 69. 

Bolt, fqoTs, v. 4. 60. 
BreadTTmiy, iii. 4. 13. 
Breathed, i 2. 187. 

Breather, iu. 2. 249. 

Breed (vb. ), i. 1. 3. 

Broken music, i. 2. 120. 

L 


Bubble, ii. 7. 151. 
Bugle, iii. 5. 47 
Burden, iii. 2 218. 
Burs, i. 3. 12. 
Bush, J$)il. 3. 
Butchery, ii. 3. 27. 


Calling, (sb. ), i 2 202 
Capable, iii. 5. 23. 
Caparisoned, nil 2. 171 
Capon, ii. 7 153 
Capiiciou.s, iii 3. 6. 

Car lot, iii. 5 107. 

Cater, ii 3 44 
J/Chroniclers, iv 1 89. 

' Cicatrice, iii 5. 23. 

Cipher, ui 5. 259. 

✓Clap mto, v. 3. 9. 

Clapped, iv. 1. 42. 

Clear (vb ), i 1. 150. « 

Cloth, painted, iii. 2. 244 
- Clubs, v. 2. 38. 

Coat, i 3. 15. • 

Cods, ii 4. 47. 

Colour, i.2 86 ; iii. 2. 365. 
Comfortable, ii. 6 8. 
/Conceit, v. 2. 50. 
Condition, i. 2. 233. 
Confines (sb.), ii 1, 24. 
UConvertites, v. 4 176. 

"I Cony, iii 2. 302. 

Cope, ii. 1. 67. 

Copulatives, v. 4. 53. 

Cote, ii. 4. 76. 

161 
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Countenance, i. 1. 15. 
Counter, ii. 7. 63. 

Cover, ii 5. 27. 

Cross, ii. 4. 9 
Curtle-axc, i 3 111. 

D 

Damask, iii. 5. 122 
Dappled, n. 1. 22 
Dark house, iii. 2 253 
Defied, Epil. 17. 

Despite, in, ii. 5. 43. 
Device, i. 1 147. 

Dial, u 7 20. 

Difference, ii I. 6, 

Disable, iv. 1. 30. 

Disabled, v. 4. 71. 
Dishonest, v. 3. 4. 
Diverted, ii. 3 37 
Dog-apes, ii 5 23. 

Dole, i. 2. 110. 

Doublet, ii 4. 5. 

Dry, ii. 7 39. 

Duodame, ii. 5. 50 

E 

Earnest, iv. 3. 168. 

Effigies, ii. 7. 192. 

Eke (vb ), i. 2 167 
Embossed, ii. 7. 67 
Ent&me, in 5. 48. 
Epilogue, Epil. 1. 

Erring, iu 2. 109. 
Exercises, i. I 63. 
Expediently, i*i 1 18 
Extent, iii. 1. 17. 
Extermined, iii, 5, 88 

F 

Falcon, iii. 3. 67. 
Fancy-monger, iii. 2. 323 
Fang, ii. 1. 6. 

Feelingly, ii. 1. 11. 

Fells, iii. 2. 47 

Fleet (trans, vb.), i. I 106. 

Fond. ii. 3. 7. 

Forked, ii. 1. 24. , 


Freestone-coloured, iv. 3. ^5. 
Function, ii. 7. 79 

<; 

Gamester, i. 1 14*4 
Ganymede, i 3 119 
Garg.mtua, iii. 2. 197. 
Gilded, iv 3 107 
Golden ly, i. 1 5. 

Golden woild, i 1 107. 
Goldsmiths' 'aives, ni. 2. 242 
Gondola, iv. 1 33 
Gored, u. 1. 25 
Gracious, i 2 160. 

Graff, iii 2 96. 

Gravelled, iv. 1. 63. 

H 

Handkercher, iv 3. 95. 
Hard-favoured, iii 3. 25. 
Having (sb.», iii. 2. 334 
Hem (vb.), i. 3 17. 

Hmds, i I. 16 
Hire, thrifty, ii 3. 39. 

Holly, ii 7. 179 
Hooping, in 2. 109. 

Hose, n 4. 5 
v Cunorous, i. 2 235 
* rtling, iv. 3. 130. 


’lid, in 3. 62 
Ill-favouredly, ’ 

111- inhabit? ' 

Incision, i| 

Incontinent, v. . 
Ireland, ii 7 96 ; in. ~. 
Inquisition, ii. 2. 20. 
Insinuate, Epil 7. 

Irks, u. 1. 22. 


Jaques (dissyll. ), ii, 1. 26. 
Jars, ii. 6. 5. 

Jointure, iv. 1. 49. 
Judas’s, iii. 4. 7. 

Juno’s swans, i 3. 69. 
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V 


Keep*}, i 1.5. 
Kindle, i 1 151. 
Knoll'il, ii. * 118. 


* L 

Lntun, -teach, l 2 4 
Leer, i\ . 1 57. 

Lief, i 1 28. 

Lieu, m, ii 8. 65 
Limn’d, n 7 1113 
Lueietia, in. 2. 127 


M 


Manage (sb.), i. 1 11 

Malmnl, Si. 8 27 
■Matter, ii. 1. 68 
Mnnnish, i, 8. 1 15. 

Medlar, in. 2 07 
A I ml, ii 8 5S 
Memory, n 8 8. 

Mewling, n 7 143. 

Misprised, i 1. 149; i 2, 154. 
Misused, iv. 1. 173. 

Modern, ii 7. 155 
Aloe, l^i 2. 232. 

Moomsh, m 2. 360. • * 

Moial (vb.), ii 7 29. ^ 

Motley, n 7- 13. • • 

Bal’ch, iv, 3. 2. 

Banquet, JL iii. 2 50, 
Bastinado, v j 
Batlet, ii 4. 45 
Bequeathed, i. 1 2. 

5 lUa ’ 301. 

( Natural (sb. ), i. 2. 43. 

Natural brother, i. 1 128. 
Naught, be, i. 1. 31. 
•Neighbour (adj.), i v 3 77. 
New4^vled, iv. 1. 120. 

1) Nuptial, ir. 2. 40. 
i Nurture, ii. 7. 97. 


O 


Odds, i 2. 136. 


Pantaloon, u 7. 157 
Pard, ii 7. 149 
Pasture, ii. 1. 53 
Pathetioal, iv. 1. 154 
Peasrod, ii. 4. 46. 
Penalty of Adam, ii 1. 5 
Perpend, iii- 2. 50 
Vhebca (vb ), iv 3. 30 
Phfvnix, iv. 3 17. 

Places, ii. 7. 40 
Ply, m 5. 75 
Point-device, ui 2. 830 
Poilngal, iv. J. 160. 
Practices, u 3 26. 
Presents, i 2 105. 

Piizei, ii. 3. 8. 

Prodigal, l. 1 . 88. 

Puking, ii. 7 143 
Pulpit or, m 2. 134 
Puny, m 4 38 
Purgation, i 3 47 
Pythagoras, ixi 2. 153 


Q 

Quintain, i. 2. 220. 
Quintessence, iii. 2. 118 
Quotidian of lo\ e, m. 2. 324 

R 

Banged, l, 3. 62 • 

Rank, i. 2 91 ; in. 2. 70. 
Rankness, i. 1. 76. 

Rascal, iii. 4. 43- 
Religious, iii. 2. 306 ; \. 4 152. 
Remorse, i 3 64 
Removed, ui 2. 304, 
Reverence, i. 1. 45 
Rings, iii. 2 243 
Robin Hood, i. 1. 105. 
Roynish, ii 2. 8. 

S 

Sale-work, iii. 5. 43. 

Satchel, ii. 7. 144 
Sauce, iii. 5 # 68. 
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Saws, ii 7 155 
Scrip, in 2 140. 
Scrippage, m 2. 140. 
Searching, ii 4 40. 
Seeming, v. 4. 65. 

Seize, ill. I. 10 
Sequester’d, n. 1 33 
Se’ennight, m. 2 283. 
Shadow, iv. 1. 177 
Shake up, i. 1 . 25. 
Smoothness, i. 3. 71. 
Smothei, (sb.), i. 2 256 
South-sea, ni. 2. 173. 
Space, iv 3. 150. 

Span, lii. 2 110. 

Spheres, ii. 7 6 
Squandering, ii. 7- 57 
Stalking-horse, \ 4. 108. 
Stand to, i 2. 56 
Stanzo, ii. 5 16. 

Sting, n. 7. 66 
Suits, l 2 215. 

Swashing, l 3. 114. 
Swoie brothers, \ 4. 94 

T 

Take up, v. 4 91. 

Tax, ii 7 71; iii. 2. 311. 
Taxation, i. 2 73 
Thrasonical, v 2, 30 
Tradition, i. J. 42. 
Travwse, iii 4. 38. 


Trow, ni. 2. 125. 

Trowel, i. 2. 90. 

Touches (sb ), ni. 2. 131. 
Toward, v. 4. 35 
Tune, u 5. 3. 

U 

Umber, i 3. 106. 
Unhanded, in. 2. 336. 
Uncouth, ii. 6. 6. 
Unexpiessive, iii 2. 10 
Unhandsome, Epil 2. 
Unmuzzle, i. 2 61 
Unquestionable, iii, 2 332 
Un treasured, n, 2 7 
Uses, ii l. 12. 

V 

Velvet friends, ii. 1. 50. 
Vents, in. 7 41 
Vessel, ii. 4. 5 
Videlicet, iv. 1 82 
Villain, i. 1. 49. 

W 

Wainscot, iii. 3 72 
T?fVn, God, iv. 1. 65. 
W^rp, ii 7. 186; hi. 3. 74. 
Waste, ii 4 88 
Ways, go your, i. 2. 178. 
Wearing, ii. 4. 34. 
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